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A WORD TO THE READER 


Giant Hours With Poet Preachers, a former 
book of the same type as this one, dealing with 
Edwin Markham, Vachel Lindsay, Joaquin 
Miller, Alan Seeger, John Oxenham, John 
Masefield, Robert Service, and Rupert Brooke, 
found such a large audience, and such a group 
of congenial and enthusiastic friends, that I 
have been asked many times to take up the 
tale where that book lett off. 

I have selected for this new book such writ- 
ers as I have found full of a great and abiding 
faith. By that I mean a religious, or spiritual, 
faith. I have an audience in mind, and that 
audience consists of preachers and those who 
are intensely interested in spiritual things. I 
am not seeking for any wider or any more 
worthy an audience. 

Many of the poets whom I acclaim in these 
pages, all of whom have been crowned by 
worthier hands than mine in a literary way, I 
have the honor of knowing personally; and in 
every instance, whether I have had the joy of 
a personal acquaintance or not, these chapters 
have been labors of great and loving enthusi- 

if 
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asm. If these pages give those who read them 
one tenth the joy and help that getting them 
ready has given me, then shall I ask no greater 
boon. 

Credit for permission to quote the poems 
herein | have given to publisher and author at 
the beginning of each chapter in the form and 
manner desired. 


Crea PrER | 
ANGELA MORGAN 


HERE is a woman poet who sees like a man! 

Here is a woman whose soul has lighted for- 
ever new Flames of Faith eternal. 

Here is a woman poet who has taught us to 
live to the fullest, freest reaches of life and 
eternity; who leaves no cranny unexplored, 
either here or in the everlasting reaches. 

Here is a woman who in “Hail Man!” calls 
to new heights, and who in “Utterance”’ gives 
us a new voice, and who in “The Hour Has 
Struck,” “The Imprisoned Splendor,’ and 
“Forward, March!” sets our. souls and our 
earthly feet to new music as we march on 
heavenly, far-reaching, starlit ways. 

Somehow, when we have finished reading 
this woman poet we arise from that reading 
with a new stiffness in our moral vertebra, a 
new light in our spiritual eyes, a new dream in 
our souls, and a new faith in eternal things. 
It is a lifting thing to read her poetry. One 

The poems in this chapter are quoted from Utterance and 
Other Poems, Baker and Taylor, publishers, New York; from 


Hail Man! the publishers of which are John Lane Company, 
New York. 
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feels that he has mounted on “wings like the 
eagle’s” into high, rare atmospheres of sunlit 
skies. 

Any poet who challenges the Christian 
heart to a further and wider application of the 
gospel of Christ to humanity is worth reading. 
Any singer who sings the song of a new social 
order through Jesus Christ finds the ears of 
an alert preacher eagerly open. Any seer who 
catches sight of new promised lands is eter-. 
nally worth following. And especially is this 
true when that poet knows how to clothe her 
vision in the language of “the Book,” as does 
Angela Morgan: 


“Here let us pause, here let us wait, 
Fronting the glorious western gate; 
Listening close what the mountains say 

As they lift their heads to pray. 

Hush, my soul! It is holy ground; 

Here shall we find what Moses found; 
Caught in the terrible sweep of space 

Shall bare to the sky our frightened face; 
Standing tall as the mountains stand 

Shall clasp the Creator’s hand.” 


Have you not felt that challenge as you have 
stood “in some mighty-mouthed hollow” of the 
great Rockies? 

Have you not felt that challenge, preacher 
man, as you have stood with the poet facing the 
social order of this new day and new era? 
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It is the new “Promised Land” opening to 
those of us who believe that our message is of 
Christ and that it fits all of life. 


THE FLAME oF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Like all writers who love the church and who ’ 
desire to have her preachers and prophets face 
the present crisis in the new world era, this 
poet woman is not bitter, but yearning that 
the full gospel of Christ be preached in all its 
glory; a gospel intended to redeem all of life, 
including the industrial and social order of 
which Edwin Markham speaks. In a stirring 
poem called “The Look,” she first speaks this 
hope and this challenge: 


“The eyes of an old man looking at me from a bench in the 
park— 

They have seared my soul, they have thrust the iron through 
my spirit, 

So that I may no longer sleep quietly 

Or walk thoughtlessly upon the earth. 

An old man’s eyes, wrinkled, watery, abject. 

He had a thin shirt, and thin lips that could not smile; 

His hands were blue and knotted over his patient walking- 
stick, 

And the wind cut his feeble wrists, 

Searched his collarless, pinched neck 

Till his eyes blinked, smarting... . 

Am I a coward that I do not go to him, 

Lift him instantly from his wretchedness? 

Am I afraid dreading the great horde of unanswered 

And unanswerable problems, 

Before which governments and religions quail? 
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What have I done to you, old man, 

What have all of us done to you, 

Or what have we failed to do, 

That you should sit thus gaunt and lacking 
While we have fires and homes in plenty?” 


Then follows a tremendous indictment of 
those who call themselves good: 


\ 

“Love is not alone for pleasure, love is not alone for Dliss, 

Love is for the rousing of the nations, 

The healing of the world! 

The eyes of an old man looking at me from a bench in the 
park, 

They have seared my soul, they have thrust the iron through 
my spirit, es 

So that I may no longer sleep quietly 

Or walk thoughtlessly upon the earth.” 


What a challenge to us is that picture of an 
old man on the bench? His eyes haunt us! 
“The Look”’ pierces us through. And the chal- 
lenge of the poet is that Christ came to solve 
such problems. One hears the echo in a mod- 
ern day of Markham’s “The Man with the 
Hoe” in every line of “The Look.” It is “The 
Hoe Man” brought down to date in a modern 
American city. 

Nor is ‘Make of Man the Statue” any less 
challenging to us. I quote it in part: 


“Make of man the statue, the priceless piece of art, 
All that Greece has given. 
All that time has striven 

For ages to impart, 
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Weld it in his sinews, mold it in his thought, 

Till the humblest scavenger is gloriously wrought. 
Shame upon the galleries, filled with treasures fine, 
While the work of heaven, man, who is divine, 
Shivers in the hallway, shuffles through the street, 
Shambles down the alley with weak and ragged feet!” 


Bang! And the next blow hits us just where 
we are weak! It is a full-bodied blow with 
the indignation of a great soul behind it, and 
take it we must if we are honest: 


“Shame upon the church spires climbing to the sky, 
While the drudging millions suffer, starve and die.” 


We need to be shaken awake from our list- 
lessness, and this. woman does it. And, indeed, 
she is not the first woman who has shaken a 
man and a church and a world awake. And 
then the glorious lift of her dream of what 
we might make of a man if we, the sculptors 
of the world’s life, should see and be willing to 
chisel out of the solid granite of indifference; 
should be willing to mold with our naked hands 
and souls in the fire-molten bronze of criticisms 
flung by the traditionalists and the intolerant 
in the church: 


“Make of man the poem, make of man the theme; 

’ Fruiting of the vision, flowering of the dream. 
Breathe it in his spirit, coin it in his heart, 
Till the poorest laborer can share the loveliest part. 
Make of man the shining, pure and perfect thing; 
Give him room to grow in, 
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Give him fields to sow in, 

Teach his lips to sing. 

Shame upon the white streets, brilliant with display, 
While the hungry people struggle on their way. 


“Give him skies to dream in, 
Love a chance to gleam in, 
Teach his soul to smile. 

Give his toil its payment, 
Clothe him sweet with raiment, 
Give him food to nourish, 
Help his thoughts to flourish; 
Proudly lift his head then, 
Freely let him stand... . 
All the rest is said, then; 
Clasp his godly hand!” 


And if the preacher and the church be slow 
to know, this poet gives us, in “The Titan,” a 
sudden consciousness of how much we depend 
upon the laborer ; how big a part in the world’s 
work his is: 


“Loose him and let him go! 

Ye men of privilege, ye men of power; 

The giant who has risen in this hour, 
Bearing a crown of sweat upon his brow— 
His name is Labor and his name is now. 
Think you tradition’s tomb can hold him long? 
Progress is with him and his arm is strong. 
And feel ye not the passion of his throe? 
How dare ye then to bind him to this woe? 
Loose him and let him go! 

His feet are set in centuries of soil, 

His mighty arms about the earth are furled, 
Upon his brow the diadem of toil, 

His sinews are the courage of the world. 
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Loose him and let him go! His time is come. 
Without him forge and factory were dumb. 
But for his hand the soil would not give birth— 
All fire go black upon the nation’s hearth: 
There is no labor where he has no part, 
Commerce keeps time to his tremendous heart; 
Tunnels and towers, battleships and mines, 
The plenteous products of the fields and vines, 
The teeming industry of all the land 

He holds within the hollow of his hand. 

Cities and parks and palaces and mills— 

These are his works to do with as he wills.” 


That this poet-preacher’s heart is not far 
from Christ when she pleads for the industrial 
world is evidenced by the fact that she sees 
the Christ so clearly in life and living, albeit an 
eager, hungry-hearted, lonely Christ who sees 
so little being done to bring his kingdom in! 


Curist CALLS IN THis PoEt’s VERSE 


It is the mother who hears this call; the 
mother who “ponders all these sayings in her 
heart,” the mother who looks upon her child in 
awe and wonder and dream: 


“He shall not fight for lust of might, 
The sons of men he shall not slay; 
His sword shall be a sword of light 
To bring the larger day. 
Wrapped in this little sleeping frame, 
Curled.in this heart, so small, so deep, 
A summons out of heaven came, 
A primal pledge to keep. 
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“O little dreaming son of mine, 
I see creation’s purpose shine. 
The mother soul that finely hears 
The music of the brooding spheres 
Hath told the message thou didst bring, 
The song that I must sing. 
Mothers have sung of sword and shield, 
The splendor of the battlefield; 
My lips shall sing a nobler song— 
The love that conquers wrong !” 


And then, linking this human mother- 
dream up with that other mother, Mary, the 
poet sings: 


“O Star that shone to lead mankind, 

Help him the hidden path to find, 

That he may speak Christ’s word again 

Of ‘Peace on Earth’ to men! 

He shall not fight for lust of might; 
The sons of men he shall not slay; 

His sword shall be a sword of light 
To bring the larger day!” 


Bishop McConnell has put into prose with a 
poet’s stroke this same dream when he says: 
“It is possible for a Christian to go with the 
gospel of reconciliation, not abating one jot or 
tittle of our claim for which we fought, but 
preaching the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in terms of reconciliation. As members of the 
Christian Church the best thing we can do, 
now that Germany knows that she has been 
defeated, is to start work with the healing 
process.” 
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And no man and no woman, no poet and no 
bishop speaks like this without having seen the 
Christ. Dream on, O mother heart, dream of — 
a son who shall grow in stature to wield the 
sword of light and not to kill his fellow man! 
There is all the more reason now for that 
dream living, for we know what war means; 
and we know that it means the exact antithesis 
of Christ. 


LovE Licuts ALL IN Tu1s PoEt’s SoNG 


“Breathe it above my eyelids, over and over; 

Breathe it against my temples, where God listens and 
responds ; 

Make it known to me in the pressure of velvet; 

Make it known to me in kisses budding out of heaven. 

The voice of my own love, saying to me, 

‘I love you, love you!’ 

I am altogether undone by it, 

And by it I am born into a new kingdom.” 


And all through her wonderful verse one 
feels that love will bring the world of human 
beings as well as the individual to “A New 
Kingdom!” Human love is near to God-love 
and ‘The Kingdom” and near to God, the “Be- 
ing Divine,” as she sings in a poem called “The 
Innermost”’: 


“Dear love, we must loosen the fetters that bind, 

We must seek, we must find, 

We are caged in this body the self and the soul of us, 
All the great whole of us. 
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Dear, I must reach to your soul, 
You to mine. 
We must greatly uncover the Being Divine. 
We must scatter the dust, 
We must conquer this crust; 
We must probe to the center, 
Where life is begun, 
And face, each the other, 
Supreme in the light of the Sun!” 


Next to her consciousness of God, this poet’s 
most thrilling message is that of how closely 
human love is linked with God-love and Christ- 
love. 

Gop-LovE IN LIFE 


It is a thrilling, conscious listening for the 
word of God that Miss Morgan has sung forth 
in her poem, “In the Night Watches.” There 
is a group of figures of tense listening such as 
I have never read in any poet’s lines before. 
One can see a bare soul listening, listening, 
listening for “The Voice” here: 

“Hush! I hold me still 
To the beat of thy will.” 
Or again in a different figure: 


“T will stifle my breathing to hark, 
I will hollow myself as a flute, 
That thy spirit may speak, 
I will hold myself utterly mute.” 


And that figure of the glass is a tense figure 
of listening: 
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“T will make myself smoother than glass, 
Yea, white as a mirror is white, 

To gather thy breath as it pass, 
To gather thy light!” 


If we preachers and teachers and mothers 
and supposed prophets and poets and spiritual 
leaders could listen like that—with passion- 
ately quiet eagerness, burying ourselves in lis- 
tening, trembling lest a twig quiver and we 
lose the ‘“‘Voice’”—what could we not hear of 
things sublime and divine! 


“T will hold me as hushed as a harp to the sound of thy 
coming, 
As a forest of pines awake to the far winds humming.” 


Or better perhaps: 


“T will hold me as slim as a reed. 
The more finely to heed, 
I will humble myself as a weed!” 


Triumph! Triumph! Triumph! Souls that 
will listen to “The Voice” will never fail in that 
great, sweeping sense of triumph, self-confi- 
dence, and godly egotism such as Christ had; 
unflinching assurance of “The Way,” such as 
the poet hilariously cried out in: 


“T will shout, I will sing, 
I will cry from the housetops this marvelous thing... . 
I will call to the bowed, broken, desolate children of men 
The joy of Thy coming again. 
O flame in the wind, O, Voice in the flame... 
Forever and ever and ever the same, 
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In the night, in the dawn, 
Throbbing on, throbbing on, throbbing on!” 


To continue this chapter on the new poet 
of the social challenge, the Christ-conscious- 
ness, and the God-love in life and living, I want 
to quote two short poems, one called “Rose,” 
which reminds one Jn its singing sweetness of 
Oxenham’s lines on the “Rose of War Times’’; 
each finds a consciousness of God in the rose: 


“And so must life be many-veined ; 
The loves that hurt, the fate that blent 
My life with myriad lives and ways, 
The processes that probed and pained, 
The pencillings of nights and days— 
Cross currents, tangling as they went, 
With, oh, such conflict in my soul— 
How should I know that they were meant 
Just to make living sweet and whole, 
Just to unclose 
God’s perfect rose?” 


She knows that somehow back of all life is 
that eternal reality we call God and in “Reality” 
she makes us see: 


“IT dreamed a dream last night, when all was still, 
When earth in sleep forgot her murmurings; 
I saw the soul, the spirit—what you will— 
Of this vast world; I saw the heart of things.” 
And when anybody dares tell us that they 
have seen the “heart of things” we want to 
know what that visioner saw. And this poet 
tells us that back of all she saw God; 
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= 


“I looked beneath, nor was I aught afraid, 
And saw the living center, fine as flame. 

I sensed the substance whereof man was made— 
That which defies analysis or name. 


“I saw that back of everything there lies 
This wondrous, shining essence, finer far 
Than all the gathered gold of western skies, 
More lasting still than suns or planets are.” 


A question? Yes, the poet questions us of 
our own experience in finding God. Have we 
too not seen? Have we not heard? Hath it 
not been revealed unto us? 


“And have you not, at some portentous time— 
Some crisis in your life, some pregnant hour— 

Felt a swift breath from out this realm sublime, 
Thrilled to the core of being by its power? 


“That night of fierce. soul-struggle, when you knelt 
And cried aloud that Death might unlock the bars; 
Then looked above in sudden awe and felt 
The mute compassion of a thousand stars? 


“That time you listened to some magic strain 
Of music, shaken by its might, 
And, all aquiver with its joy and pain, 
Your soul swept on into some sphere of light? 


“In vain do men of science seek to prove 
The hidden world that throbs behind the seen; 
The ever-present Cause of things that move, 
Eludes their searching sight, however keen. 


“As well might sunbeams seek to prove the sun 
And rivulets the ocean, as that men— 

A living flame from out the Central One— 
Should seek to prove the Source where life began, 
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“Within that realm unseen, all thought is born; 
Each inspiration and each lofty theme 

Is mothered there, and like a ray of morn 
Comes shining down into the poet’s dream.” 


And like the benediction that nature breathes 
upon the evening of the year, so this poet in a 
poem called “Octaber” breathes her benedic- 
tion, with lifted woman-arms, graceful to look 
upon, above a woman’s form, vibrant with life, 
and love of lover, and love of God, and love of 
humanity; with a soul warmed to white heat 
and a great new vision of the new man’s hu- 
manity to man: 


“The world was burnished all too bright, 
Too gorgeous for the aching sight; 
God breathed upon it over night, 

And lo! The mountains, angel-kissed, 
Are clothed with blue October mist 
Lovely as amethyst.” 


THE FLAME OF FLESH 


Then she gives us the golden link of flesh. 
Flesh is but the link that ties us to God the 
Eternal. 

In the title poem of one of her great books 
she sings this thought through “Hail Man!” 


“This flesh is but the symbol and the shrine 
Of an immense and unimagined beauty, 
Not mortal but divine; 

Structure behind our structure, 
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Lightning within the brain, 

Soul of the singing nerve and throbbing vein, 
A giant blaze that scorches through our dust 
Fanning our futile ‘might be’ with its ‘Must’; 
Bearing upon its breast our eager span— 
Beyond, above and vet the self of man!” 


“This flesh is but the visible outshowing 
Of a portentous and a mighty thing, 

Whereof each mortal, knowing, 
Becomes a King!” 


Nor does she forget the beauty that God 
weaves in “Moss” and otherwhere on earth 
and in the skies: 

“When God weaves velvet on the looms of spring, 

Mortals, beholding, turn their heads in wonder, ... 

Such skill and tenderness he pours in everything, 


Till Fairyland blooms over us and under, 
And mortal feet may tread on April moss.” 


And somehow as we feel that poem in our 
souls we know that we are walking on the vel- 
vet beauty of heavenly ways. 

Then, when we look up at the hills in “Bene- 
diction,’ we know that not only we but they are 
worshiping God: 


“Hills are earth’s longing to commune with God; 
Mountains her great Amen; and trees, 

Loved of the sky, though wedded to the sod, 
Life has no truer worshipers than these.” 


And not only does she sing of faith of God 
in hills and trees and moss but in the heart of 
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every human being. In “A Daughter’s Trib- 
ute” she gives the philosophy that she learned 
from her mother summed up in these tremen- 
dous lines: 


“God at the core of you; God at the core of every woman 
and man 
And child upon this planet.’ So her teaching ran.” 
\ 


“And I, who listened, went at dusk to see 

What inward knowledge might arise in me. 

And standing close beside the garden tree— 
‘God is as near as this—as close!’ I said, 

And felt a sudden, sacred rapture spread 
Singing through all my veins, and knew his heart 
Beating within my own, its inmost part. 

His pulse, sounding within my own, as if it said, 
‘I will be within thee on the dim road ahead!” 


FLAMES OF FAITH AND FLOWERS 


Mark that full sweep of mighty wings of 
faith; mark that wild blaze of flame upon the 
unite in “To an April Bud”: 


“O soul of mine, be bold, be bold! 

If from this tree, this blackened thing, 
Hard as the floor my feet have pressed, 
This flame of joy comes clamoring 

In hues as red as robin’s breast, 

Waking to life this little twig— 

O faith of mine, be big! Be Big!” 


And in this tremendous faith is the poet bap- 
tized and in this tremendous faith is the reader 


baptized forever and a day; washed clean 
through “the New Baptism” 
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“T baptize you into Eternal Life. 

I baptize you into Eternal Love. 

I baptize you into the glory of the new day. 
All the past is washed away. 

There is no sin in all the Kingdom of God. 
There is no death in the Kingdom of God. 
I baptize you in the name of the Living God, 
Dwelling within you now and forevermore!” 


And with such a faith as this, and such be- 
lief in men, and things, and trees and moun- 
tains, and life and living and eternity, no 
wonder that there comes such a magnificent 
“Assurance,” that: 


“God’s curtains lift on such stupendous heights, 
His stage is set within such mighty leisure, 
Man’s movements may not measure 

The grandeur of the sight. 

God’s hammers beat such glory from the dark, 
And from the dawn such ecstasy of adulation, 

Could mortals only hark 

*Twould be the world’s salvation.” 


Exultation! Defiance! Hilarious laughter 
runs through the last verse of this poem on 
“Assurance.” It leaps beyond assurance to 
triumph; lilting, lifting, laughing triumph: 
“This earth a shifting alchemy in space, 

A lump of lightning held in the fingers of God, 

Which to our human touch becometh sod— 

A thing to weigh and measure and embrace 

In that immense, mad fancy of the human race 

Called the last enemy. O, Death, how we shall laugh some 
day 

When the benumbing fantasy is swept away!” 


CHART Eine i 
EDITHSDALEY 


WomEN poets everywhere are lighting 
flames of faith alone the lowlands and the little 
hills; flames that guide us truly unto the high- 
lands, and up into the mountain peaks; at last 
up to the Milky Way to walk with God amid the 
stars. 

Edith Daley, who has but a slender little vol- 
ume to her poetic credit, is still writing, slowly 
but surely, the kind of poetry that has won the 
commendation of no less a man than Edwin 
Markham, the master of them all. Her candle 
lights of faith have lighted up the pages of the 
Literary Digest several times, and she has re- 
ceived the kindest of recognition on the Pacific 
Coast, that wonderland which gendered Mark- 
ham himself amid its mountain ranges and its 
sea-girt slopes. 


FLOWER-FLAMES OF FAITH 
Edith Daley sings of faith in God through 


The poems in this chapter are printed by special permission 
of the author, Edith Daley, and the publisher of “The Angel 
in the Sun,” which is The Pacific Short Story Club, of San 
José, California. 
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nature. No poet writing in America to-day 
sings more tenderly, more sympathetically, 
and with more certainty of the God that is in 
and through and back of flowers and fields and 
hills than does this writer. 

In a poem which she calls “Wild Lilacs” she 
hears one flower singing praises, and another 
flower calling to prayer: 

“One flower trumpets praises, 
Another calls to prayer; 


But in the lilac’s blossoming, 
Old memories are there. 


“Old memories of mountains; 
Gray fog-blown from the Bay; 

Of other trails banked blue and white— 
Lost trails of yesterday. 


“Tt wakes the heart to dreaming 
Old dreams plaintive with pain; 

The springtime’s fragrant blossom-mist— 
Wild lilacs wet with rain!” 


In “Goldenrod”’ she sees these golden flowers 
of autumn days as beautiful candles lighted for 
the altars of God; and no poet has ever painted 
a more beautiful cathedral picture in four lines 
than she: 


“Autumn, in earth’s great Cathedral, 
Consecrates the hills to God, 

Lighting, for the altar-candles— 
Spires of Goldenrod.” 


She is certain that no flower blooms without 
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a meaning. She is as certain of this as if God 
himself had said, as did Jesus Christ about the 
sparrow, that not a flower is sold for a farthing 
but that the Father knows and sees; so says 
Mrs. Daley of the humble ‘“Cowslips”’ : 


“Beyond mere human measure, 
His great creative care; 

Nor is a blossom common 
God scatters everywhere. 


“He gave these Cowslip-children 
An elfin golden-grace; 

A winsome disposition 
Reflects in every face. 


“Even imagination 
Must paint them modestly; 
But how we love their being 
What God meant them to be!” 


In “The Star of Bethlehem”’ she feels a “kiss 
of Christmas tenderness” that “God gives to 
spring”: 

“Snow-crystal stemmed with slenderness— 
A fairy-fragile thing! 

A kiss of Christmas tenderness 
God gives to spring!” 


Symbol of the cross of Christ she sees most 
beautifully and tenderly in Spring Blossoms”: 


“Before the robin wakes his roundelay, 
Or bluebird breaks a trail across the blue, 
While leafless willows lift to skies of gray, 
The groves that are His temples, welcome you! 
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“Brave Crucifer! You break the winter night 
Above the fern’s cool sepulcher of moss; 

Four fragile petals, rose or crystal-white— 
Are blossom symbols of His blessed Cross!” 


No flower is so humble or so commonplace, 
nor the “Cowslip” nor the “Dandelion,” that 
she does not find God in its golden richness: 


“God made it like the sun in miniature; 

Gave it the same bright radiance of gold; 
And for our human comfort, turns to gray 

Its gold of glory when its heart grows old!” 


More queenly is the rose in all its regal and 
haughty beauty and color ; but that it also lights 
a flame of faith in the world is Mrs. Daley’s 
belief in “Compensation” : 


“T saw a Rose—and yearned for it; 
But turned and left it there. 

God touched my eyes—and now I see 
Love’s roses everywhere!” 


Nor do white hyacinths lack a champion in 
this woman-poet’s great true and tender heart; 
nor does she, in that stately flower of womanly 
grace, fail to see God and feel in its sweet per- 
fume his breath: 

“T do not know who planted them, 
Nor do I even care; 


But for his beauty-loving soul 
I make a little prayer. 


“T only know that when they lift 
Like white thoughts from the sod, 
Above the Hyacinths I take 
A deeper breath of God!” 
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Proof enough of God she finds in a white 
rose hanging on its slender stem, and calls it 
a “Miracle” 

“We muse on miracles who look 
But lightly on a rose! 


Who gives it fragrance or the glint 
Of glory\that it shows? 


“Who holds it here between the sky 
And earth’s rain-softened sod? 
The miracle of one pale rose 

Is proof enough of God!” 


FLYING FLAMES OF FAITH 


With fascinating flight of fancy she leaps 
from flowers to birds; and of all the birds of 
the flying world she finds a tremendous faith 
in a humming bird, poised in its brilliant 
beauty and wild color. To her this “flaming- 
breasted feathered thing is now and forever 
God’s quick reply to questioning.” 

What a beautifully alert and accurate pic- 
ture that is! God does not wait for centuries 
to reply to our questionings, but as quickly as 
the flash of a vibrating humming bird’s wings. 
There is true poetry; there is an astounding 
simile. The entire poem called “The Hum- 
ming Bird” is a lifting bit of inspiration: 

“Where willows wandered in the shade 
Their leaf-embroidered mantles made, 


I lifted speculative eyes 
To the wide wonder of the skies; 
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And shapes of doubt 

Flew in and out 
On heavy-pinioned Thoughts of Death. 
Then, suddenly, I held my breath, 

And quite forgot 

That Faith was not! 
Poised perfectly, and unafraid, 
Above the branches dripping shade, 
A flaming-breasted feathered thing— 
God’s quick reply to questioning! 
Below it, doubts died, one by one— 
A humming bird—hung in the sun!” 


The great silent places of nature we have 
all felt and have somehow known the voices of 
silences as the voices of God. The indescrib- 
able silence of the mountain heights of a far 
Sierra; the soul-subduing silence of a mid- 
Tahoe; the silence of the sea in the far paths of 
the Pacific; the silence of midnight in a deep 
forest; or that lighted silence of midday in the 
tropics; the silence of the desert; the silence 
of an autumn wood when day has come to its 
full tide; these are all summed up as “vibrant 
with the very breath of God” by Mrs. Daley in 
a poem called “Silence”’: 

“No lapping wave; no cricket’s comforting ; 
No meteor to fling 

A line of flame across the dusky face 

Of night; 

Not one bright 


Small jewel jarred 
From distances, deep-starred, 
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On purple peaks of vast unpeopled space! 
The bounds are set 
In Silence; yet, 
This mystic place, 

Half-real, half-dreams, 

Between midnight and morning seems— 
From dew-drenched sod 
To final bag 
Of far fixed star— 

Vibrant with the very breath of God!” 


The trees have not forgotten to speak God’s 
voice to this poet, as they have to every poet 
since trees were, and poets lived and dreamed 
and listened with open souls to God’s ceaseless 
and countless voices. In a tribute to Joyce 
Kilmer she offers a poem of thanks for his 
great poem on “Trees”: 


“He is not dead! 
He comes to me 
And speaks in lines 
Of poetry 
That lives in leaves 
(Each one—God’s word 
That he had heard) 
On every tree! 
And when he comes and plainly speaks, 
My whimsical small riming seeks 
For little new wild laurel leaves; 
Then, very lovingly, it weaves 
Another chaplet for his head, 
Who, poet-wise 
In ways of men and myriad things 
Of which the humblest poet sings, 
Smiled in the eyes 
Of Life’s best effort when he said: 
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‘I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree.’ 
He is not dead! 

He comes to me 
And speaks in lines 

Of poetry 
That lives in leaves 

On every tree!” 


Nor pauses here with this tribute to Kilmer, 
but onward and upward sweeps this poet of 
the land of the greatest trees on God’s earth 
into an exhilarating and yet a stately chant to 
“The California Redwoods.” This poem I have 
taken from her little book called ‘““The Angel 
in the Sun”: 


“OQ Shrine of God’s Eternal Harmonies! 
Here to the waiting solitudes of soul, 
The mighty echoes of the Ages roll 
Creation’s Infinite Antiphonies. 
Primeval glory breaks in silent seas 
Along the sacred living-columned aisles 
Where earth’s remembered morning radiance smiles 
To nothingness man’s proud philosophies. 
Star-pinnacled Cathedral of the Trees! 
Beneath thy dome God’s harmonies are clear 
As call of night to star, or sun to sphere; 
Here men forget their human destinies 
Till wonder lifts to worship, prayer to praise, 
While passes Time’s Processional of Days.” 


FRIENDSHIP’s FLAMES OF FAITH 
Mrs. Daley’s muse is not confined to the 


limitations of nature for its inspiration. She 
sees beyond nature to life and good and God 
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and faith. In “Sympathy” she has lighted a 
little “flame of faith” along the common path 
of life that ought to guide our wayward, stum- 
bling feet a bit nearer to the God of kindliness: 


“Hearts are not lightened on life’s way 
By hymns we sing nor prayers we pray; 
But by the kindness that we weave 

Into each day. 


“By unobtrusive love that shows 
In gracious giving of a rose 
That turns to lilting poetry 

A line of prose. 


“Tt’s human sympathy that brings 

To countless little common things: 

A word, a handclasp, or a smile— 
A joy that sings!” 


And in another poem with the same title 
she has lighted another light along life’s way: 


“When a cry is caught on a heartbeat, 
And sight is a mist of tears 
When life is a note 
That’s an ache in the throat, 
And hope fades into fears; 
When Faith is a flame that flutters, 
And strength is a broken wing, 
Then God wakes the note 
That’s a hurt in the throat— 
And Sympathy learns to sing!” 


In “Praise,” a tenderly exquisite and pene- 
trating interpretation, we see that this poet 
knows intimately the God of whom she speaks: 
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“What do they know of penitence 
Who never wrought Him wrong? 

How can the sinless lift to him 
Redemption’s triumph-song? 


“There lies an eloquence of praise 
Imprisoned in a tear 

And crushed within a broken heart 
That God bends low to hear.” 


A belief in “Immortality” is set forth 
strongly in a poem of that name among her 
gifts of good to humanity: 


“T am a small wave lapping against a rock; 
I am the south wind blowing against battlements! 
I am the last flare of a falling star against the night! 
A sound, a breath, a light! 
I am the rock unmoved by the lapping wave. 
’ I am the battlement unshaken by the south wind. 
I am the sky swept by the vanishing star. 
I am immortal— 


Since God is God!” 


There is a rugged virility in the above poem 
that makes one feel as if he stands in his faith 
in immortality like old El Capitan on solid 
foundations. It is like a Shasta, that poem, 
and is built to stand and stand and stand! 


Tue FLAME THAT IS GOD 


Faith in God she expresses in a strangely 
beautiful fashion in an unusual poem called 
“His Words”: 
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“God’s words are plain: 
Phrases of silver rain 
With mighty metaphors 
When the wind roars! 


“When storm is done 
Some paragraphs of sun, 
With singing simile 

Of pine and sea. 


“God’s words are clear, 

Spoken in Beauty here; 

But where the stars are swung— 
Whole chapters sung!” 


Most of us miss the glory of the little things 
and the little lives that are lived about us, and 
the little words that serve their way in life; 
but not so this woman poet. In “The Little 
Words” she also sees God: 


“We are weary of little words, 
They seem so very small; 

And yet they weave the river-song, 
Brook ripple and bird call. 


“Nor proud philosophy has found 
A straighter trail to God 

Than all the faithful followers 
Of worn old words have trod. 


“For ‘love’ and ‘home’ are little words; 
And ‘flower’ and ‘sea’ and ‘star’; 

And yet they help the heart to find 
Where God and glory are!” 


Something heartening there is about her 
poetry ; something that gives us a new insight 
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into even the bitter experiences of life, such as 


sorrow, and pain, and heartache, and heart- 
break, and “Grief”: 


“Sing, burdened soul! 
Grief is a goodly thing; 

Wild winds that blow and waves’ resurgent roll 
Are hymns to sing. 


“Pray, happy heart! 
Joy is a fearsome thing. 
It fares afar; but grief’s apportioned part 
Gives grace to cling— 
Cling to His hand and nestle at His feet. 
Pray, happy heart! Joy may acquaint with sin; 
The soul is safe to sing when cool and sweet 
The clouds drift in!” 


FaItH’s DEATHLESS FLAME 


The poet of the Pacific Slopes believes in the 
church as a medium of finding God as well as 
she believes in nature and life as a medium 
through which one may see God and build his 
faith anew. With tender reverence she speaks 
in “The Church of Christ,’ in a startlingly 
vigorous way “From altars lighted by Faith’s 
deathless Flame.” I quote the entire poem: 


“She wears no borrowed vestments; hers are dyed 
With blood of martyrs, and the crimson stain 
From nail-pierced hands and feet and wounded side 
And royal purple crushed from grapes of pain. 

Her sacred robes, unfaded by the years, 
Are Love’s immortal fabric, cleansed with tears ! 
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“She bows all worldliness to reverence; 
The chalice of her chanted litanies 
Bears heavenward the rue of penitence, 
The rose of praise! The selfish love of ease 
She moves to prayer; and gives, for old complaints, 
The comforting companionship of saints! 


“Her proud estate is history’s priceless lore 
Of holiest tradition, with His name 

Enshrined where centuries their incense pour 
From altars lighted by Faith’s deathless flame!” 


One might go through her poetry and find 
every great day of the church celebrated in ex- 
quisite and deathless verse; one may find flames 
of faith lighted for every sacred day that stands 
out in New Testament literature and life: 


CHRISTMAS FLAMES OF FAITH ARE LIGHTED 


“Again we gladly seek Him 
By age-old longing led, 

To touch with tender human hands 
The Baby’s manger-bed. 


“In alabaster boxes— 
Love’s aloes and its myrrh; 
And fragrant gifts of frankincense, 
And balsam boughs and fir. 


“We'll carol very softly, 
To lullaby alarms; 

For He is just a Baby held 
In Mother Mary’s arms. 


“Nor fare we far to find Him 
By. land or lonely sea; 

In every baby’s innocence 
There lives Divinity. 
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“And any day is Christmas 

When shepherd-thoughts, at morn, 
Behold the star that glows above 

A good impulse, new-born!” 


And then how tenderly and beautifully Palm 
Sunday is interpreted for us; interpreted not 
at all in the usual way, but with a sense of the 
spiritual values that one seldom finds in verse 
these days: 


PaLm SUNDAY FAITH AND FLAME 


“The purple-vestured priest had blessed the palms; 
Back from the altar reverent people came 

In slow processional; the choired psalms 
Implored His mercy, praised His Holy Name. 


“T sensed the music’s movement; candlelight, 
The purple vestments, palms, I did not see; 

For I was walking through the starlit night 
Along the winding road from Bethany. 


“T followed far the few who followed Him— 
The Nazarene; and when they paused to rest 
Near to the Mount of Olives in the dim 
Gray dawn, I came at His request— 


“Came close; (although I had not heard Him call, 
My soul proclaimed the Master—and the Friend). 
A touch of sun gilded the city wall 
When Jesus chose the two that He would send 


“Into Jerusalem to bring the beast— 
As it had been foretold; and Jesus yearned 
Over the distant city. When the east 
Flamed into day, the messengers returned. 
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“They brought tales of a thronging city street 
Where great men marveled, marveled mightily ; 
Recounting miracles, they longed to greet 
The wonder-working Man of Galilee. 


“And I—I heard and left the olive shade 
And hastened to Jerusalem alone; 

Nor felt the heat; nor cared for garments grayed 
With dust; nor felt the bruising of a stone. 


“T joined the surging multitude to wait 
His coming; jubilant my voice would ring 
Close, close beside the chosen city gate, 
Acclaiming Him my Prophet, Priest and King! 


“But when He came—in tears I lost my song! 
His lowliest disciple—least of them— 

My palm leaves at His feet—forgot the throng— 
Down in the dust I kissed His garment’s hem!” 


THE FLAME oF FaItH LIGHTED FOR THE DAYS 
BETWEEN THE CRUCIFIXION AND EASTER 


If ever there were days when flames of faith 
needed to be lighted, these days were the days 
when Jesus was in the tomb. Mrs. Daley has 
lighted these lights in a poem that she calls 
“Gray Death”: 


“We speak with bated breath, grow pale with fear 
When Gray Death trails its somber garments near 
And hurts our hearts by calling home a friend. 
Why dread it so? This Death is not the end! 

On greater quest the unbound soul shall go 
From earth’s brief night into eternal day. 
The dim-veiled distance, shadowy and gray, 

Was trodden for us in the long ago 
When from a tomb a stone was rolled away!” 
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She sees the women returning from Calvary 
and knows that light is needed here again to 
light the dark and desolate way, so she gives 
us that illuminating light in a poem which she 
caus “Phe Return’: 


“At last the sound of a pagan chant 
Is lost in a Christian hymn; 

And the light upon the Sepulcher 
On the Moslem Crescent’s rim, 

Is the holy light, the guiding light 

That led, a world-remembered night, 
The hearts of men to Him. 


“CQ hills about Jerusalem, 
Lift up your heads and see 

Your captive sons from Babylon 
Return triumphantly ! 

Oh, hear the harps on willows hung, 

Long silent harps, by grief unstrung— 
Resound to victory!” 


Tue FLAME oF Farru IN “EASTER” Is 
LIGHTED 

Edith Daley senses spiritual values with the 
saine avidity and delicacy that a seismograph 
senses disturbances in the earth, though they 
may be a world away. Thus does the seismo- 
eraph of her delicately attuned soul catch the 
spiritual triumph of that great upheaval of 
Easter morning in— 


“Thine Easter altars, Lord, were lily-lighted, 
And fragrant with love’s frankincense and myrrh; 
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When Mary Magdalen turned toward the garden, 
We rose before the dawn—and followed her; 

Out from the sleeping city, over Cedron, 
Unto Thy sepulcher, rock-hewn and gray; 

But when we came, we found thine earth-bed empty— 
An Angel, Lord, had rolled the stone away!” 


CHAPTER II 
RDNA SAINT VINCENT -MILLAY 


OnE of the modern poets, who has lighted 
and who is lighting every day and who shall, 
we pray, for a long time continue to light the 
“flames of faith,’ is Edna Saint Vincent Mil- 
lay. She is the poet of light, laughter, and love. 

I heard her voice in the night and strained 
mine ears to listen. It was such sweet music 
and so faint and far off that it sounded like 
the “Horns of Elfland blowing.” To use the 
figures of another poet, Angela Morgan, when 
first I heard this music of Edna Saint Vincent 
Millay, I said: 

“T will stifle my breathing to hark, 

I will hollow myself as a flute.” 
And again I said as I listened, fearful of 
missing one sweet note that came like the sing- 
ing of a nightingale, “I will hold me as hushed 
as a harp to the sound of thy coming.” . 

I first heard the voice of Edna Saint Vincent 
Millay through the pages of a literary maga- 

The poems in this chapter are quoted from Renascence and 


Second April, two small volumes published by Mitchell Ken- 
nerly, New York. 
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zine; and this was the song she sang—a trib- 
ute to a loved one who had gray eyes. Whose 
heart will not be won by these lines, entitled 


“Tavern’’? 
“T’ll keep a little tavern 
Below the hill’s high crest, 
Wherein alt gray-eyed people 
May set them down and rest. 


“There shall be plates a-plenty 
And mugs to melt the chill 

Of all the gray-eyed people 
Who happen up the hill. 


“There sound will sleep the traveler, 
And dream his journey’s end, 
But I will rouse at midnight 
The falling fire to tend. 


“Aye, ‘tis a curious fancy, 
But all the good I know 

Was taught me out of two gray eyes 
A long time ago.” : 


The second song from her lips that halted 
me on a busy highway to listen one hot after- 
noon as I traveled, dust-stained, toward the 
city, halted me as the song of a thrush will 
always halt me—a thrush whose music falls 
like the dripping water of some low waterfall 
—was called “God’s World’: 


“O World, I cannot hold thee close enough! 
Thy winds, thy wide gray skies! 
Thy mists that roll and rise! 
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Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! That gaunt crag 
To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff. 
World, World, I cannot get thee close enough! 


“Long have I known a glory in it all, 

But never knew I this; 

Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart—Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year; 
My soul is all but out of me; let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call.” 


Then came those flashing lines, vibrant with 
hope, which I chanced to find in a “Book Col- 


umn”: 
“The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine through!” 


Then came her little book across the seas to 
my eager hands. And I found that her first 
message was one of a great, groping sense of 
suffering. So men and women sing who have 
lost some loved one. 


A MessaGE TO THOSE WHO SUFFER 


In “Interim” one feels this pulse-beat of sor- 
row and suffering throbbing against one’s 
finger touch with pathetic, feverish heat. Liss 
the voice of a great loss: 


“The room is full of you! As I came in 

And closed the door behind me, all at once 

A something in the air, intangible, 

Yet stiff with meaning, struck my senses sick |” 
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And who that has lost and suffered does not 
understand that “something” in the very air? 
And further in “Interim” she sings her suf- 
fering: 

“There is your book, just as you laid it down, 

Face to the table—I cannot believe 

That you are gone—just then it seemed to me 

You must be here. I almost laughed to think 

How like reality the dream had been; 

Yet knew before I laughed, and so was still. 

That book, outspread, just as you laid it down! 

Perhaps you thought, ‘I wonder what comes next, 

And whether this and this will be the end;’ 

So rose and left it, thinking to return. 

Perhaps that chair, when you arose and passed 

Out of the room, rocked silently a while 

Ere it again was still. When you were gone 

Forever from the room, perhaps that chair, 

Stirred by your movement, rocked a little while, 

Silently, to and fro.” 


The voice of suffering is not stilled with these 
pathetic lines of loss, but here and there such 
heartaches break forth like the song of a whip- 
poorwill across the bay at night: 


“You were the fairest thing God ever made, 

I think. And then your hands above my heart 
Drew down its stem into a fastening, 

And while your head was bent I kissed your hair.” 


Or where she found the last words that he 


had written in the book: 
“That these were the last words your fingers wrote, 
There is a dignity some might not see 
In this, ‘I picked the first sweet pea to-day.’” 
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Then comes doubt, grim specter, who, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will not down! At last, through 
unutterable suffering, doubt conquers this hu- 
man soul. And we do not wonder that, for a 
time, one who has suffered so is overwhelmed 
with hopelessness. 


WHEN Dousr DEEPENS 


Here is the first heart cry of doubt and fear. 


7 


It too comes from “Interim”’’: 


“A fear that in the deep night starts awake 
Perpetually, to find its senses strained 

Against the taut strings of the quivering air, 
Awaiting the return of some dread chord.” 


“What now, what now to me 

Are all the jabbering birds and foolish flowers 
That clutter up the world? You were my song! 
Now let discord scream! You were my flower!” 


“T know not where you are, I do not know 

If heaven hold you or if earth transmute, 
Body and soul, you into earth again; 

But this I know: Not for one second’s space 
Shall I insult my sight with visionings 

Such as the credulous crowd so eager-eyed 
Beholds, self-conjured in the empty air. 

Let the world wail! Let drip its easy tears! 
My sorrow shall be dumb!” 


And then comes the most bitter cry of doubt 
that is heard—a doubt of God: 


“What do I say? 
God! God! God pity me! Am I gone mad? 
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That I should spit upon a rosary? 

Am I so shrunken? Would to God 

I too might feel that frenzied faith whose touch 
Makes temporal the most enduring grief!” 


Then hear in ‘Sonnets’ an impassioned cry 
of doubt which seems to have no break of light 
through blackening clouds: 


“Time does not bring relief; you all have lied 
Who told me time would ease me of my pain! 
I miss him in the weeping of the rain; 

I want him at the shrinking of the tide; 

The old snows melt from every mountain side, 
And last year’s leaves are smoke in every lane; 
But last year’s bitter loving must remain 

Heaped on my heart and my old thoughts abide!” 


A FLAME OF FAITH 


3ut what is that light that begins to break 
across the night? It is the light of faith. Suf- 
fering and doubt suddenly realize that it is not 
truth that keeps the world alive, but faith. In 
the midst of the seemingly almost impenetrable 
darkness of suffering and doubt—doubt that 
in the early portion of the poem “Interim” 
seemed hopeless, doubt that even in the last 
quotation which I have made from this poem, 
that quotation which found her spitting on the 
rosary as one gone mad—even immediately 
following this wild shriek of mad doubt comes 
the reaction in a great abiding faith in God: 
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“Not truth but faith, it is 

That keeps the world alive. If all at once 

Faith were to slacken—that unconscious faith 

Which must, I know, yet be the corner stone 

Of all believing—birds now flying fearless 

Across would drop in terror to the earth; 

Fishes would drown; and the all-governing reins 

Would tangle in the frantic hands of God 

And the worlds gallop headlong to destruction!” 

THe Fairy or Far-FLunG Horizons 
It was like a flash of light across midnight 
skies that God came following this rebirth of 
faith in a suffering doubter’s heart, and the 
poet has, consciously or unconsciously, swept 
it all into her poetry—a growth as steady and 
as upward as that of a bamboo tree—and as 
swift. A bamboo tree in the Orient starts tim- 
idly to feel its way from the dark, tropical soil, 
which is stagnant and ill-smelling. Then sud- 
denly it begins to shoot upward with faith out 
of its dark soil into the light of God’s sky. It 
climbs and climbs and climbs with rapid reach 
until in three months it towers, a graceful thing 
of beauty, far above the other trees, swaying 
in the evening wind like a graceful, slender 
woman. So grew this poet’s faith—up, up, up 
to God, in swift leaps out of the black soil of 
suffering and doubt. 
In the poem “‘Renascence” is found perhaps 

the most exquisite expression of this climbing 
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to God. As many a lesser dreamer has done 
oftentimes, so this poet pictures herself lying 
on a hill looking up at the sky and feeling, as 
we often do of God himself, its far-awayness. 
Then suddenly it seemed very near, as often 
God does to us: 


“The sky, Ithought, is not so grand 
I most could touch it with my hand; 
And reaching up my hand to try, 
I screamed to feel it touch the sky. 
I screamed, and lo, Infinity 
Came down and settled over me— 
Whispered to me a word whose sound 
Deafened the air for worlds around 
And brought unmuffled to my ears 

' The gossiping of friendly spheres, 
The creaking of the tented sky, 
The ticking of eternity! 
I saw and heard and knew at last 
The how and why of all things, past 
And present and forevermore.” 


Then came something into this soul that re- 
minds us of the thing which came into the soul 
of Saul Kane in John Masefield’s “The Ever- 
lasting Mercy,” and that thing was nothing 
less triumphant than a good old-fashioned ex- 
perience of what we call conversion which the 
poet admits in four lines of ““Renascence”’: 


“Ah! Up then from the ground sprang I 
And hailed the earth with such a cry 
As is not heard save from a man 
Who has been dead and lives again!” 
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In this experience one hears the echo of Saul 
Kane's: 


“Oh, glory of the lighted mind, 

How dull I’d been, how dead, how blind! 
The station brook to my new eyes 
Was babbling out of Paradise; 

The waters slanting through the rain 
Were singing, ‘Christ is risen again!” 


CHAPTER IV 
ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


THERE is light in the poetry of Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch. 

Edwin Markham says so. She is one of his 
favorite poets. 

It was through the master poet of America 
that I learned to know this singing woman’s 
soul. She has lighted flames of faith every- 
where. 

She has lighted flames of childhood holiness, 
flames of nature, flames of the social passion, 
flames of biblical faith, and flames spiritual— 
all of which are shot through and through with 
the blue flame of beauty. 

Only a few rare poets know the heart of a 
child, and even fewer than these are those who 
can give that child-heart a spiritual interpreta- 
tion. Anna Hempstead Branch is one of the 
latter. 

THE FaitH oF A LITTLE CHILD 
In beautiful “Paradise” a child questions a 


The poems in this chapter are quoted by permission of the 
author from The Shoes That Danced, and The Heart of the 
Road, both published by Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York. 
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mother as a child has ever done, and shall 
always do, no doubt; questions a mother about 
spiritual things. It is at this strategic hour 
that a mother, if she be wise in spiritual things, 
may set a flame of faith burning in a child’s 
heart that will blaze forever. 

“What is it like in Paradise?’ 


‘The look of love in your mother’s eyes.’ 


“What do they do there all day long?’ 
“The little children go singing a song.’ 


““Tf IT were there would I sing too?’ 
‘Ay, shout and sing the whole day through.’ 


““But I’d have no toys there at all!’ 
‘Saint Peter would whittle you out a ball!” 


That is much more beautiful a picture, and, 
indeed, it is much more likely to be a true pic- 
ture of heaven than the old, cold, hard, metal- 
lic conception that we have been accustomed to 
teaching to children. It is safe to assume that 
the Christ who so loved little children, who 
took them in his lap, held them to his kindly 
breast and said, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” would see to it that this heaven was a 
place in which little children would feel at home 
and happy always 


NATURE-FLAMES BURNING BRIGHTLY 


Few poets give nature a spiritual interpreta- 
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tion. This poet does. She sees the spiritual 
force and power in and through and back of 
nature. 

In “The Watch-Tower of the Soul’ this is 
most vividly seen in two strong stanzas that 
thrill and lift the soul nearer to God: 


. ws 
“T will be silent in my soul 
Since God has girt me round 
With his own silences in which 
There is no space for sound. 
Only his voice perchance may drop 
Like dew upon the ground. 


“T will be silent and will lean 
Myself into all space. 

Love, didst thou think in all this life 
That thou couldst touch my face? 
Nay, for God bade that I should turn 

Unto himself for grace.” 


There is no uncertainty in the two stanzas 
that I have just quoted. Many poets do not 
light the way beyond nature to God. They talk 
as if nature were a God in itself, but this poet 
sees that God meant for us to turn unto him for 
grace; that nature ofttimes subdues us to 
the mood of reverence and worship, but that 
we must find God himself apart from nature, 
even though the poet does admit that— 


“Only his voice perchance may drop 
Like dew upon the ground.” 
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In “Untamed” there are lines that lift like 
eagle wings. I quote the whole of this poem 
in order to give a setting for one flashing line; 


a white jewel like a poetical diamond of rare 
worth: 


“Who is there that can pipe up buds unblown, 
Who is there that can charm the winds that pass, 
And who is there can lead the early grass 
To press another way than it has grown? 
To many another has my spirit flown, 
But never has it found that one, ‘alas! 
Who could shed himself on everything that was, 
Like wind on water, sunshine upon stone. 
These are all haunted by so great a might 
No other power can tame them. Their vague eyes 
Are full of dawns and shadows of surprise, 
And they are aureoled with their own light. 
Grass has its heaven and the winds their skies, 
They wot not of us with their wistful eyes.” 


What beauty of nature-found simile and 


magic of nature-bound figure of speech do we 
find in “Gladness’’: 


“The world has brought not anything 
To make me glad to-day! 

The swallow had a broken wing, 

And after all my journeying 

There was no water in the spring— 
My friend has said me nay. 

But yet somehow I needs must sing 
As on a luckier day. 


“Dusk falls as gray as any tear, 
There is no hope in sight! 

But something in me seems so fair, 

That, like a star I needs must wear 
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A safety made of shining air 
Between me and the night. 
Such inner weavings do I wear 
All fashioned of delight! 


“T need not for these robes of mine 
The loveliness of earth, 
But happenings remote and fine 
Like threads of dream will blow and shine 
In gossamer and crystalline, 
And I was glad from birth. 
So, even while my eyes repine 
My heart is clothed in mirth.” 


CROWNING A CLoD 


Simply and yet with almost infinite under- 
standing does this writer crown a clod with 
celestial kinship in that its thought produced 
arose. In “Clod of the Earth” she gives us a 
gem in four lines: 

“Clod of the earth, that hardly knows 
How the warm sun comes or the cold rain goes, 


That lieth dumb and bleak and bare, 
It was thy thought begat the rose.” 


In “The Dreaming Man” we see a man 
who knows God through Nature: 


“In that bright place, remote, afar, 

He flames with God upon his throne, 
There was not any time or star 

But he could have it for his own. 
Seasons and dooms about him crept, 
Superb he held the earth and slept. 
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“He dreamed that in a garden place 
He knew not anything at all. 
Only at dusk he saw God’s face, 
And Eve shined through the interval.” 


“Exquisite with the day and night, 
And globular as music is, 
And roseate with his delight— 
The child of love, it all was his. 
The sunset through his fingers streamed 
Near to God’s heart he slept and dreamed.” 


“He was as beautiful as Love, 

God’s hand had fashioned him so fair. 
As innocent as is the Dove 

He poised and shone in that great air! 
Like a white cloud that takes its rest 
He slept and dreamed upon God’s breast.” 


SocriAL FLAMES SET BURNING 


Here and there we find a poet setting a so- 
cial flame burning along the highway of life 
and upon the little hills and the high peaks. 
“The Man with the Hoe,” by Edwin Markham, 
has set a great light burning upon the Mount 
Everest of social life. Others, including the 
poet of this chapter, have set their myriad 
lights burning everywhere along the foothills 
of high hope. 

In “Knowledge” this poet has gleaned the 
truth and packed it into a sweet smelling 
bundle: 


Ov 
S) 
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“Once thought I that healing came 
From the angel’s wings. 

Now the bruised hands of men 
Seem the kindest things. 


“Once I thought to pluck and eat 
The fruit of Paradise. 

Now I break with these their bread 
With unsaddened eyes. 

\ 

“Once I thought to find on earth 
Love, perfect and complete. 

Now I know it carries wounds 
In its hands and feet.” 


SPIRITUAL FLAMES SET BURNING 


Tenderly spiritual, deeply ethical, profoundly 
a dreamer of godlike things and depths, this 
singer startles us with a poem called ‘‘A Vision 
in the Night,” startles us with her keenness of 
spiritual insight: 


“O Paradise, depart! 
Why bidest thou with me? 

Thy petals sting my face that drop 
From off thy Holy Tree. 


“Thou strange and lovely face 
Across my spirit blown, 

Oh get thee hence a little space, 
And let my soul alone. 


“Be still, ye angel’s wings 
That stir this golden air. 

My heart is broken for this world 
That God has made too fair. 
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“These wounds of strange delight 
I cannot comfort them! 

Let me withdraw into some night 
Nor touch thy garment’s hem.” 


One is reminded of Edna Saint Vincent 
Millay’s ““God’s World,” the last verse of which 
bears an echo of “That God has made too fair’: 


“Long have I known a glory in it all, 

But never knew I this: 

Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart—Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year; 
My soul is all but out of me—let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call.” 


In “The Descendant and the Id” Mrs. 
Branch has given beautiful birth to spiritual 
lines that slip into our souls unaware to com- 
fort and strengthen deeper faith: 


“What dream hast thou?’ Then with a heart of trust 
’ I felt the sharp and exquisite swift thrust 
Of sword of angels, flashing through the dust. 


“O fluttering fire! O little pale blue wreath! 
O radiant substance, hovering over death! 
This, then, is I, made of God’s living breath! 


“And I am new and wonderful and fair! 
‘What star, what cloud, what flame?’ The angels share 
Even with my heart their breathing of first air! 


“Apart, above, beneath, beyond, within, 
I laugh at this vast heritage of sin. 
That God that made me armed my soul to win.” 
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That man was not made of dust alone this 
poet testifies in no wavering or uncertain lan- 
guage: 


“Man from the dust and woman from the bone— 
But oh, we were not wrought of these alone! 
God, with his heavenly Spirit, breathed thereon. 


“Last night the old.ancestral pageant came, 
Bearing the ancient virtue and the shame. 
God, in my hand, had written a New Name.” 


It is heartening to hear the voice of a great 
certainty like this coming from the writers of 
great poetry. It is with a sense of glory that 
we who hold the flag of spiritual values aloft 
feel a new hand at the hilt of that flag helping 
us to lift it higher and yet higher in the skies 
for all men to see. 


“But oh, we were not wrought of these alone! 
God, with his heavenly Spirit breathed thereon!” 


That couplet thrills our spiritual souls; that 
flame lights the spiritual way a little brighter ; 
that flame lights new flames in our own souls 
for us. 


BIBLICAL FLAMES OF FAITH 


In a poem called “Thought of the Little 
Brother” we are able to link together most 
closely the first division of this chapter and 
the last; the division dealing with the flames of 
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childhood and this division on the flames of 
biblical faith which this poet has lighted in the 
world. 

It is the interpretation of a child’s sweet con- 
ception of religion and spiritual and_ biblical 
things: — 

“To-day I lost my ball, and where 

My eyes might search it was not there. 

But since we should give praise for all, 

I praised God that I lost my ball. 

And then a lovely angel came, ~ 

With long, green wings and locks of flame. 
Out of the grass where I’d searched an hour 
He plucked it like a scarlet flower; 


And then I kissed him and his wings 
Drooped round me like dear living things.” 


It is a simple and a beautiful interpretation 
of a child’s conception of religion and faith in 
the Bible, for this poem from which I have 
quoted started off with: 


“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 
All night long in bed I lie 
With four disciples standing by. 


“Matthew’s clothes shine like the sun; 
He guards me well, and he is one. 

Mark is two, and Luke is three, 

And dear Saint John smiles down on me.” 


Who that has heard a child pray, simply and 
naturally, does not catch the beautiful spirit 
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of a child’s simple faith in the Bible and the 
characters of the Bible and in the Christ of the 
Bible and in the God of the Bible in this ex- 
quisite poem? 

Then in “An Unbeliever” this poet has a 
unique interpretation of the soul of Judas. 
Marguerite Wilkinson quotes it in her recent 
book New Voices, quotes it as an illustration 
of a truly great religious poem of the modern 


verse writers: 
“All these on whom the sacred seal was set, 
They could forsake thee while thine eyes were wet. 
Brother, not once have I believed in thee, 
Yet, having seen, I cannot once forget. 


“T have looked long into those friendly eyes, 
And found thee dreaming, fragile, and unwise. 
Brother, not once have I believed in thee, 

Yet have I loved thee for thy gracious lies. 


“One broke thee with a kiss at eventide, 

And he that loved thee well had twice denied. 
Brother, I have no faith in thee at all, 

Yet must I seek thy hands, thy feet, thy side. 


“Behold that John that leaned upon thy breast; 
His eyes grew heavy and he needs must rest. 

I watched unseen through dark Gethsemane 
And might not slumber, for I loved thee best. 


“Peace thou wilt give to them of troubled mind, 
Bread to the hungry, spittle to the blind. 

My heart is broken for my unbelief, 
But that thou canst not heal, though thou art kind. 
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“They asked one day to sit beside thy throne, 

I made one prayer in silence and alone. 
Brother, thou knowest my unbelief in thee. 

Bear not my sins, for thou must bear thine own. 


“Even he that grieves thee most, ‘Lord, Lord,’ he saith, 
So will I call on thee with my last breath! 

Brother, not once have I believed in thee, 
Yet I am wounded for thee unto death.” 


In her interpretation of the biblical story of 
the raising of Lazarus, in a poem by that name, 
she tells of how, after he was raised from the 
dead, he was questioned by his family and 
friends as to what sensations he had had when 
he was dead and what impressed him most. A 
beautiful portion of this dialogue runs like this: 


The Crowd: 
Whereto! O Lazarus, tell us! Tell us where! 


Lagarus: 
Who has seen heaven 
May pass no speech upon it. I grow dumb 
And helpless thinking of it, with no words 
But for one only thing, and that the best, 
Since that it lured me out of perfect bliss 
And heaven was not strong enough to keep me ans it! 
The Crowd: 
The Christ! The Christ! 
A Man: 
I think it was His face 
That shone upon thee... . 


Lazarus: 
Nay, not the love and solace of His face. 


Then, if it were not Christ’s face, they want 
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to know if it were not his “Voice.” But 
Lazarus answers, with the light of love in his 
eyes, “Nay, not His voice!” 

This puzzles them all and they wait with 
eagerness from his lips to learn what it was 
that impressed Lazarus most of all. Then in 
the climax of this great biblical poem the man 
who had once been dead says: 

One thing more fair than they, more keen, more sweet! 

And I was swayed before it helplessly, 

For the desire of it, I rose, 

And stepped from those slow zons of delight 


And by the way I went came seeking earth, 
Seeing, before my eyes one only thing— 


The Crowd: 
What was it, Lazarus? Let us share that thing! 
What was it, brother, thou didst see? 


Lazarus: 
A Cross! 


“The Sons of Cain” is a deeply Christian in- 
terpretation of the attitude of Jesus toward 
the outcasts of earth ending with that greatest 
of all outcasts, Judas. I quote the concluding 
stanzas of this great poem as the last lines of 
this chapter: 


“They say that John did love thee most. 
I say it was not so, 

But he that with a broken heart 
Kissed thee and let thee go. 

For I whose flesh is wrought like His, 
I know, Lord Christ, I know. 
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“The wounds upon Christ’s hands and feet 
Had no such balm for me. 

Judas, thy breast shall give me rest 
With heart pierced utterly. 

If thou hast trod the road to God 
Then might I go with thee. 


“And God looked down. About his throne 
Strong winds of angels blow, 

But He heard the wailing of the tribes, 
And a woman’s heart beat low, 

And He heard the crying of the seal 
Upon the great ice floe. 


“And Christ looked down from his High Heaven, 
Deep, and serene and smiled. 

And Judas, with the eyes like ours, 
Stood near Him, undefiled. 

He leaned his head on the breast of Christ 
Like any wistful child. 


“For of that one we hurt, we learn 
Forgiveness from its eyes. 

Since only Death could teach us love 
By Death we shall grow wise. 

We know not why—but only those 
That are the sacrifice. 


“But there is love surpassing woman’s 
That lies betwixt those twain. 

It was born out of a stricken heart 
And fathered upon pain— : 

The strange, great love that surely grows 
’Twixt the Slayer and the Slain.” 


CHAPTER V 
JOYCE KILMER 


Tue flame of faith that Joyce Kilmer set 
burning he lighted not on the mountains of 
life, nor in green fields, nor where the forests 
and trees are thickest, but where human beings 
are thickest: along city streets, and alleyways, 
and roofs, and in the windows of delicatessen 
shops, and beside the sick beds of little chil- 
dren, and where fathers walk the floors by 
nights. 

“That’s it!” said a friend who knows the 
modern poets. “Joyce Kilmer set the flames of 
faith burning where folks live and move and 
have their being; that was his glory.” 

“He lighted up the commonplace things otf 
city life with a strange beauty!” added another 
of the circle. 

“Yes, and made home a holy place; an altar 
of worship and prayer,” added a father. 

“And gave to religion a beautiful everyday 
sacredness,” said the preacher of this little 
group that was discussing Kilmer. 


The poems quoted in this chapter are from the two volumes 
of Joyce Kilmer’s Poems, Essays, and Letters, published by 
the George H. Doran Company, New York. 
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“And then died for humanity!” I added. 

“Just as he lived to glorify the common 
things of humanity.” 

“And to set the lights of love burning along 
city ways and from city tenement windows, 
and from city bound trains.” 

“And from the stars of night.” 

“Which are the stars of hope lit from the 
flames of faith that Kilmer lighted in a wonder- 
ful fashion,” I added. 


FAITH IN THE COMMONPLACE 


“Pennies” is one of the most beautiful illus- 
trations of how a real poet can take a common- 
place theme and illumine it, like a glow of glory 
until it shines like the sunlight: 


“A few long-hoarded pennies in his hand, 
Behold him stand; 

A kilted Hedonist, perplexed and sad, 
The joy that once he had. 

The first delight of ownership is fled. 
He bows his little head. 

Ah, cruel time to kill 

That splendid thrill! 


“Then in his tear-dimmed eyes 

New lights arise. 

He drops his treasured pennies on the ground, 
They roll and bound 

And scattered, rest. 

Now with what zest 

He runs to find his errant wealth again! 
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“So unto men 

Doth God, depriving that He may bestow. 
Fame, health, and money go, 

But that they may, new found, be newly sweet. 
Yea, at His feet 

Sit waiting for us, to their concealment bid, 
All they, our lovers, whom His love hath hid. 


“Lo, comfort blooms on pain, and peace on strife, 
And gain on loss. 

What is the key to everlasting life? 
A blood-stained cross.” 


“The Delicatessen Shop,” I understand, was 
written on a wager. A friend said, “Kilmer 
can write a poem on anything!” 

“Then let him try to write a poem on a deli- 
catessen shop,” said a doubter. 

And because he had such sublime faith in the 
glory of the common things of city life he 
touched the fire of his genius to a thing which 
to most of us would seem hopelessly common- 
place, and the result was: a marvelous series 
of poetic pictures of the islands of the sea from 
which the spices in the delicatessen shop came, 
the “nuts from Brazil,” and “fruit that knew 
{talian skies,’ and “figs that ripened by the 
sea.’ But even better than these is the ro- 
mance suggested in four lines in the middle of 
the poem: 


“VYet—in a room above the store 
There is a woman—and a child 
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Pattered just now across the floor; 
The shopman looked at him and smiled.” 


The concluding verses of this marvelous in- 
terpretation of one of the most commonplace 
things of city life lifts that thing itself and lifts 
us very close to the heart of God: 


“The scene shall never fit the deed. 
Grotesquely wonders come to pass. 

The fool shall mount an Arab steed 
And Jesus ride upon an ass. 


“This man has home, and child, and wife 
And battle set for every day. 

This man has God and love and life; 
These stand, all else shall pass away. 


“OQ Carpenter of Nazareth, 
Whose mother was a village maid, 
Shall we, Thy children, blow our breath 
In scorn on any humble trade? 


“Have pity on our foolishness 
And give us eyes that we may see 
Beneath the shopman’s clumsy dress 
The splendor of humanity!” 


The city is a bewildering place to look out 
upon from a hotel window or the upper floors 
of a tenement or an apartment house. It is an 
endless plane of roofs, roofs, roofs. Most of 
us have looked out upon these roofs and have 
found them deadeningly monotonous; but Kil- 
mer has found a poem in them; a poem to lift 
and light our sorrows forever when we look 
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upon them again. In a magnificent way this 
poet looked upon the things in a city with which 
people have to do and live, the things out upon 
which they are compelled to gaze day after day, 
the things in which they have to live and move 
and have their beings, the things they have to 
eat and sleep beside, and die surrounded by; 
and he made these things have a certain king- 
ship of their very own forever. 

Two verses, the first and the last, of this 
beautiful poem on “Roofs” will give the reader 
a new feeling hereafter when he looks out upon 


a maze and mass of city roofs: 

“The road is wide and the stars are out and the breath of the 
night is sweet, 

And this is the time when wanderlust should seize upon my 
feet. 

But I’m glad to turn from the open road and the starlight 
on my face, 

And to leave the splendor of out-of-doors for a human 
dwelling place. 


“They say that life is a highway and its milestones are the 
years, 

And now and then there’s a toll-gate where you buy your 
way with tears. 

It’s a broad road and a steep road and it stretches broad 
and far, 

But at last it leads to a golden Town where golden Houses 
are.” 


In the Great War three of our young poets 
gave their lives that poetry and religion and 
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decency might live on the earth. These three 
are Rupert Brooke, Allan Seeger, and Joyce 
Kilmer, and the greatest of these is Kilmer. 

He is the greatest of these not only because 
of the exquisite quality of his lyric melody, but 
for a deeper reason than that—because of the 
human quality of his verse; and for a still 
deeper reason than that—because of the re- 
ligious quality of the literary legacy he left to 
the world. 

Most of us knew Joyce Kilmer for three 
things toward the end: one being the fact that 
he refused a commission and enlisted in the 
war as a private in spite of the fact that he 
could easily have stayed at home; second, be- 
cause he was the poetry editor of the Literary 
Digest. We have known from the tone of the 
verse with which he has filled that paper’s 
poetry pages, for a year, that a man who loved 
the church and who loved high and holy things 
was sitting back there behind the anonymity 
of the Digest’s pages and that he was preach- 
ing Christ through the very selections of poetry 
which he made each week for this widely cir- 
culated journal. I remember one especially 
which he selected, and the poetry a man selects 
for others as well as that which he writes for 
others, marks of whose household he is: 
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“God is at the organ; 
I can hear 

A mighty music echoing, 
Far and near. 


“God is at the organ, 
And the keys 

Are storm-strewn billows, 
Moorlands, trees. 


“God is at the organ, 
I can hear 

A mighty music, echoing 
Far and near.” 


FAITH IN TREES 


Joyce Kilmer selected that Christian poem 
for his columns, and that was typical of the 
spirit of the man. Always one could find the 
best of the current poetry in these pages and 
always one was sure to find a touch of the 
deeply religious, the deeply spiritual, the deeply 
Christian outpouring of some poet-heart. 

Then we have known him for a third thing, 
and that thing is his poem on “Trees,” espe- 
cially that last couplet which Edwin Markham 
quotes in his “California the Wonderful,” and 
which has been quoted so widely elsewhere: 


“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree!” 


The entire poem is so beautiful and so repre- 
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sents Kilmer at his best with his lyric harp that 
I quote it in full: 


“T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree— 


“A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


“A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


“A tree, that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


“Upon whose bosom snow. has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 


One might have written that and died hap- 
pily, I do believe, as I read it over and over. It 
is given to few men on earth to make a single 
contribution to beauty, reverence, faith, and 
God, such as Kilmer makes in that short poem. 
There are those who mourn that this poet did 
not live a longer, fuller life, that he did die so 
soon, even as but the morning sunlight was 
touching his brow; died with his-face to the 
enemy, died ona sun-lit morning ; but I, for one, 
would be content to die and feel that I had 
done my great “bit” could I but give to the 
world a piece of word-music and soul-urge like 
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that! Yes, literature has lost much by his 
early death, but I doubt if Joyce Kilmer would 
ever have produced quite so complete and abun- 
dant a thing as that, if he had lived the allotted 


time to sob and sing and save. 
We shall remember it and sing it as we re- 


member and sing “Sunset and Evening Star,” 
of Tennyson, or “Little Boy Blue,” of Eugene 
Field, or Poe’s “Annabel Lee.”’ 

But this was not all that he wrote that will be 
of fascinating interest to preachers and Chris- 
tian folks. 


FAITH IN HEAVEN AND HoME 


In Main Street and Other Poems, he sings 
of that little common street that we all knew in 
the “old home town,” and in the last stanza 
he turns to his ever-present God to thank him 
for the lowly street of his village home: 

“God be thanked for the Milky Way that runs across the sky, 
That’s the path that my feet would tread whenever I have 
to die. 


Some folks call it a Silver Sword, and some a Pearly Crown, 
But the only thing I think it is, is Main Street, Heaventown.” 


How he links earth up with heaven in that last 
line, in such a way as makes most of us know 
that we shall not feel lost up there, but very 
much at home when we tread the starry ways. 
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FAITH IN CHRIST 


Joyce Kilmer not only had heaven and God 
in his soul, but he had Christ there in a very 
real, near; and tender sense of comradeship. 
I have heard from those who knew him as a 
private in’ France that he never neglected his 
private worship, and that he never passed a 
church that he did not enter it if it were pos- 
sible. I have heard from some newspaper 
friends in New York that it was his custom 
always to spend a certain amount of time each 
day in prayer in his church. I tread softly in 
the presence of a poet like this. He knew the 
secret of all poetry. 

In “Gates and Doors”’ we see the Christ: 


“There was a gentle hostler 
(And blessed be his name!) 
He opened up the stable 
The night our Mary came. 
Our Lady and Saint Joseph, ~ 
He gave them food and bed, 
And Jesus Christ has given him 
A glory round his head. 


“So let the gate swing open, 
However poor the yard, 
Lest weary people visit you 
And find their passage barred; 
Unlatch the door at midnight 
And let your lantern’s glow 
Shine out to guide the traveler’s feet 
To you across the snow.” 
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How tenderly this poem makes it clear that 
Christ will come to the most humble heart and 
home and haven— 


“Unlock the door this evening 
And let your gate swing wide, 

Let all who ask for shelter 
Come speedily inside. 

What if your yard be narrow? 
What if your house be small? 

There is a Guest whose coming 
Will glorify it all.” 


We think of “How the Great Guest Came,” 
written by Edwin Markham, as we swing, with 
singing brother-hearts, inspired of Christ, into 
the last stanza of this truly great and yet com- 
mon everyday poem: 


“Unbar your heart this evening 
And keep no stranger out; 
Take from your heart’s great portal 
The barrier of doubt. 
To humble folk and weary 
Give hearty welcoming, 
Your breast shall be to-morrow 
The cradle of a King.” 


Last night my baby girl prayed a prayer that 
startled me: “O Jesus, make the people.wide!” 

I wondered what she meant. I said, “Betty, 
what did you mean when you prayed, ‘O Jesus, 
make the people wide’ ?” 

“IT meant to open their hearts wide open to 
let him come in,” this little six-year-old Chris- 
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tian said. I heard the echo of the first line of 
the above verse, ‘““Unbar your heart this eve- 
ning,” in her childish words. Thank God for 
the poets, sages, and children who urge us all 
to open our hearts wide for his incoming; for 
the coming of the child, of the Great Guest to 
cradle in our souls. 


FAITH.IN Gop 


What a tremendous, man-shot kind of thanks 
he gives just for God in “Thanksgiving”! 
You can feel the grip of a man of strength in 
this prayer: 

“The roar of the world is in my ears. 
Thank God for the roar of the world! 

Thank God for the mighty tide of fears 
Against me always hurled! 

Thank God for the bitter and ceaseless strife, 
And the sting of his chastening rod! 


Thank God for the stress and pain of life, 
And oh, thank God for God!” 


“His grace is sufficient unto you!’ “Let not 
your heart be troubled,” and a hundred kindred 
hymns. of hope come thronging with that 
phrase: ‘And oh, thank God for God!” 

He speaks of death in almost a prophetic 
strain, as if he felt death-near and yet was not 
afraid. Indeed, any thinking soldier who 
marched with him must have known the great 
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possibilities of not coming out alive. He knew 
what fighting meant. He was not a blind fool. 
The very glory of his obedience to commands, 
of his enlisting as a common soldier, was, that 
he knew. There are several references to 
death, but each one is a triumphant reference 
such as a Christian poet must always feel. 
Once in “The New School” he refers to it in 
these striking lines of strength: 
“And after the golden day has come and the war is at an end, 


A slab of bronze on the chapel wall will tell of the noble 
dead. 


And every name on that radiant list will be the name of 
a friend, 


A name that through centuries in grateful prayers be said. 


“And there shall be ghosts in the old school, brave ghosts with 
laughing eyes, 
On the field with a ghostly cricket-bat, by the stream with 
a ghostly rod; 
They will touch the hearts of the living with a flame that 
sanctifies, 


A flame that they took with strong young hands from the 
altar-fires of God.” 


FaItH IN IMMORTALITY 


God is too near, and his altar fires too near 
to Kilmer to make death seem a thing of hor- 
ror, and God is too near death. He seems so 
near that his hand touches one’s brow simul- 
taneously with that of death, and the warmth 
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of his friendly hand, in these verses on death, 
makes one forget the colder hand of death. 

He defied death in four lines in “Easter 
Week” once. And that quiet defiance of death 
will live long in the hearts of the readers who 
find these lines: 

“There is no rope can strangle song 
And not for long death takes his toll. 


No prison bars can dim the stars 
Nor quicklime eat the living soul.” 


And well may we quote Kilmer’s tribute to 
another poet who died on the field of battle in 
an alien land, as died Kilmer himself, and the 
words which he wrote for his friend, full of 
biblical simplicity and biblical phraseology and 
biblical references, will serve as our tribute to 
him: 

“In Memory oF Rupert Brooke 
“In alien earth, across a troubled sea, 
His body lies that was so fair and young. 
His mouth is stopped, with half his songs unsung; 

His arm is still, that struck to make men free 

But let no cloud of lamentation be 

Where, on a warrior’s grave, a lyre is hung. 
We keep the echoes of his golden tongue, 
We keep the vision of his chivalry. 


“So Israel’s joy, the loveliest of kings, 

Smote now his harp, and now the hostile horde. 
To-day the starry roof of heaven rings 

With psalms a soldier made to praise his Lord; 
And David rests beneath eternal wings, 

Song on his lips, and in his hand a sword.” 
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“The Rose” and the things it takes to make a 
rose not only glorifies the common experiences 
of life but glorifies God as well: 


“IT went to gather roses and twine them in a ring, 

For I would make a posy, a posy for the King. 

I got an hundred roses, the loveliest there be, 

From the white rose vine and the pink rosebush and from 
the red rose trees 


“But when I took my posy and laid it at His feet 

I found He had his roses.a million times more sweet. 

There was a scarlet blossom upon each foot and hand, 

And a great pink rose bloomed from His side for the heal- 
ing of the land. 


“A red rose is His Sacred Heart, a white rose is His face, 

And His breath has turned the barren world to a rich and 
flowery place. 

He is the Rose of Sharon, His gardener am I, 

And I shall drink His fragrance in Heaven when I die.” 


The streets of the city are well lighted now. 
It shall never again be dark in the city any 
more. If every power plant in every city in 
America should break down to-night, if every 
light on old Broadway should suddenly be 
snuffed out forever, it would not be dark to 
those who know Joyce Kilmer and his poetry 
of the city life. It would still be light because 
this man in the few short years that he lived 
particularly for the city set burning the flames 


of faith in the commonplace, faith in trees, 
faith in love and home, faith in Christ, faith in 
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God, and faith in immortality; and, though 
he be dead yet do they burn, and shall burn on 
forever to lighten the pathway of those who 
live and walk our city streets. 


GTDAPTER V1 
GEORGE STERLING 


MiL_p mannered, modest, almost timid, is 
George Sterling, poet. I met him in the Bo- 
hemian Club, San Francisco. My friend and 
his friend, Peter Clarke Macfarlane, intro- 
duced me to him. That was a gracious thing 
to do. He was eating his dinner. He gave 
one the impression of shyness. 

“T have been out caring for a sick child all 
day,” he said, simply and naturally; and when 
I would have him talk about his poetry he 
always returned to the theme of the sick child. 

“Ts it your child?” I asked him. 

“No, it is the child of a friend,” and his voice 
was exceedingly heavy with anxiety. 

“A sick child stirs one’s heart so,” he said. 

Then I tried again to get poet George 
Sterling to talk about the children of his soul, 
his poems, but he would not. 

The poems in this chapter are used by permission of the 
author and are taken from the books: Wine of Wizardry, 
The Caged Eagle and Other Poems, The Testimony of the 


Suns, and The House of Orchids, all published by the A. M. 
Robertson Company, San Francisco. 
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“Yes, a sick child gets to your heart quicker 
than anything I know,” he said, hardly hear- 
ing what I had asked him about his poetry. 

‘So it became necessary for me to find out 
about his poem children through his books and 
not through Sterling himself. 

I gathered them all into my arms one bright 
September day and hied me to his den at his 
invitation and had them all autographed; those 
magical books with the romantic titles: The 
Caged Eagle, Wine of Wizardry, The House 
of Orchids, The Testimony of the Suns and 
Yosemite. In his autograph to my Yosemite 
book he writes: 


“For my Friend, Wm. L. Stidger, I send 
This Little book of the BIG Valley.” 


George Sterling lights flames along the way, 
flames that make more easily trod the pathway 
of love, beauty, brotherhood; flames that light 
the way up to the feet of Christ and God; 
flames that make like noonday the four path- 
ways that lead to the feet of the great Father 
heart. 

I can see these four pathways, winding over 
poppy-studded green fields; over snow-white 
peaks, along rivers, past glaciers and lakes; 
the path of love being one, the path of beauty 
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being another, the path of brotherhood being 
a third, and the path of Christ being the fourth; 
and all of them leading through George Ster- 
ling’s poems up to the feet of the eternal God 
himself. 
THe FLAME oF Love 

He sings of “Light” in his poem on “The 
Panama-Pacific Exposition Ode”; light for 
which we are all hungry: 


“Oh! for the Light to see in every face 
A mother’s love, or father’s tender care, 
Or brother’s faithfulness, or sister’s grace!” 


And the very light for which he cried he 
himself sets flaming along the way of Love. 

In “A Violet” he links nature beautifully 
with the great mother love which has so won- 
derfully thrilled us all through countless cen- 
turies: 

“Thee, of her frail and tender brood 
Frail and tenderest, 


Earth holds (prophetic motherhood!) 
The closest to her breast.” 


One can hear in that poem the echo of a 
mother heart; the same heart that I had the 
privilege of seeing in the man himself the first 
time I ever saw him; the man who was more 
concerned with telling me about the sick child 
of his friend than he was concerned in telling 
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me about his poems. In the above. poem we 
understand that heart. 

Sterling has a mother heart brooding in his 
broad breast. Some men are like this. I know 
one who mothered five little children, as a 
bird mothers her brood, until they took wing's 
and flew into the wide world. This is a beau- 
tiful thing—this mother heart ina man. Christ 
himself had it. 

Love seeps out of such a heart like the 
dripping of honey from a honeycomb in sum- 
mer time. In “The Wild Iris” Sterling gives 
us a glimpse into this great lover-heart of his: 


“Kin to the mortal flower that grows 
To fade, he droops at last; he goes 
To deeper peace than Nature knows. 


“°Tis meet I share his rest, for he, 
Alone of living things that be 
Of earth, has given love to me.” 


THE FLAME oF BEAUTY 

And beauty does flame. It flames like the 
wonderful tree in the tropics; “Flame of the 
Forest,” which overnight bursts suddenly into 
a great blanket of lurid, livid, living crimson; 
or like the poinsetta bushes of Manila which 
literally burn beauty into the world. So beauty 
flames high in the poems of Sterling. 

In “The Evanescent City” this poet sings 
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sheer beauty—beauty of color and curve, 
beauty of light and laughter, beauty of fragile, 
passing things, beauty that was born to be 
beauty and nothing else, and even this is worthy 
of a singing soul: 
“Great on the west, ere darkness crush her domes, 
Wine-red the city of the sunset lies. 


Below her courts the mournful ocean foams ; 
Above, no foam of cloud is on the skies. 


“Awhile I stand, a dreamer by the deep, 

And watch the winds of evening sap her walls, 
*Till ashen armies to the ramparts sweep 

And seas of shadow storm the gleaming walls. 


“So dies that far magnificence of light, 
A conquered splendor on a crumbling pyre, 
"Mid fall of crimson temples from their height 
And ruined altars yielding up their fire. 


“So fades that city, one with all that finds 
The nameless road that Beauty takes at last— 
One with her dust upon the twilight winds 
And all her music mingling with the past. 


“ ‘Farewell!’ I whisper low—and then thrill to see, 
Unseen till now, eternal and afar, 
Soul of dead day and pledge of pedce to be, 
The ee silver of the ieee star. 


“And even thus. our pe a a year 
Must pass like those the shafted sunsets ‘aeant, 
Fleeting as all fair things and, fleeting, dear— 
A rainbow fallen and an anthem stilled.” 
What a magnificent interpretation of beauty 
this poem is!—a thing of a day, like the beau- 


tiful architecture, sculptor work, green lawns, 
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waving palms, domes, towers, and colonnades 
of the exposition; and how magnificently does 
the poet make us see in that one climactic line 
that beyond passing beauty there is “The tran- 
quil silver of the evening star’’! | 
In a poem which he calls ““The Lover Waits” 
this poet-prince sings of beauty, linking it up 
with God in a few thrilling lines: 
“Now [ll dream 
That some great rose has died, and that its soul 
Goes by me on the night—goes by to God, 


Who has all beauty in His gift, and gave 
More to my Sweet than to the flowers she loves.” 


Few poets to-day are so certain that beauty 
is akin to God, that beauty is one of the path- 
ways that lead straight up the God-heart, as is 
this man-poet of a man-dream. 

If one doubts that, let him read anywhere. 
in Sterling’s poetry; let him read that. wonder- 
ful symphony of poetry, Yosemite; let him hear 
the rolling thunder of the great Falls of this 
timeless valley; let him hear the low whisper 
of growing grasses along the edge of the falls- 
born Merced; let him scale high heights, and 
delve into deep waters; let him hear the sing- 
ing of birds and the stars of morning and 
nights; let him climb the trails and catch far 
visions of snowgirt mountains, and then let 
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him turn to a short poem called “Beauty” and 
know that God is near: 


“The fairest things seem ever loneliest ; 
The whitest lily ever blooms alone, 
The purest winds from widest seas are flown. 
High on her utmost tower of the West 
Sits Beauty baffling an eternal quest; 
From out her gates and oriels unknown 
The murmurs of her citadels are blown 
To blue horizons of the world’s unrest. 


“We know that we shall seek her till we die, 
And find her not at all, the fair and far; 
Her pure domain is wider than the sky, 
And never night revealed her whitest star; 
Beyond the sea and sun her feet have trod; 
Her vision is our memory of God.” 


THE FLAME THAT LIGHTS THE PATH OF 
BroTHERHOOD 

Edwin Markham says that it takes “bread, 
beauty, and brotherhood” to make life com- 
plete. So believes this poet, George Sterling. 

In “The Builders” we find this beautiful 
story. It tells how there is something higher 
than that beauty of which we have spoken. It 
tells of that other and wider pathway of 
brotherhood which leads to God: 


“We do but cross a threshold into day. 

Beauty we leave behind, 

A deeper beauty on our path to find 
And higher glories to illume the way. 
The door we close behind us is the Past: 
Our sons shall find a fairer door at last. 
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“A world reborn awaits us. Years to come 
Shall know its grace and good, 
When wars shall end in endless brotherhood, 
And birds shall build in cannon long since dumb. 


Men shall have peace, though then no man may know 
Who built this sunset city long ago. 


“Wherefore be glad! Sublimer walls shall rise, 
Which these do but foretell, 
Be glad indeed! For we have builded well 
And set a star upon our western skies 
Whose fire shall greaten on a land made free, 
*Till all that land be bright from sea to sea!” 


And then on eagle wings he mounts the 
far-flung snow-white Shasta heights of 
brotherhood in the Panama Ode: 


“Yet Faith’s great eyes look upward to her star, 
Strong in immortal youth: 

We know the reign of Night shall end at last 

And all the ancient evil lie undone 


“A Dream that shall not altogether die— 
The vision of that day 

When human strength shall serve the common good, 
And man, forever loyal to the race, 

Find, far beyond our seasons of dismay, 
The guerdon of its grace: 

One hope, one home, one song, one brotherhood.” 


Sterling is forever haunted by the dream of 
a time when brotherhood shall reign supreme 
on the earth, when we shall seek one another’s 
good rather than hurt, and when it shall no 
longer be possible that 
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“Poor men hunger on the wasteful street, 

And children toil and tire, 
And girls go downward to the social ill, 
And life’s design of madness lies complete, 
That Greed and Luxury may have their fill!” 


But even from this picture he turns to hope 
everlasting: 


\ 
“Shall Time not hurl thy temples stone on stone, 
And o’er the ruin set 
A fairer city than the years have known? 
Out of thy darkness do we find us dreams, 
And on the future gleams 
The vision of thy ramparts built anew. 
Mammon and War sit now a double throne, 
Yet what we dream a wiser Age shall do.” 


WHERE THE Patus MEET aT Gop’s FEET 


Through paths of love, beauty, and brother- 
hood Sterling leads us up to the feet of God 
through Christ. It is a beautiful focus. The 
light converges here where God sits. These 
paths have been lighted, these paths of faith, 
paths that lead to Christ and God in a beauti- 
fully simple way. : 

Christ and God are linked heart to heart in 
this man’s poetry. I know not what theology 
he lives in; I know not under what creed he 
worships. What I do know is that he sings of 
Christ and God with a tremendous note of 
reality. Christ and God are as real to Sterling 
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as is El Capitan, that mile-high sentinel of the 
Yosemite Valley. He sees God standing about ; 
he feels Christ, as a running stream, as clean 
as the snow waters of the Merced; as soul- 
cleansing as these. In a poem called ‘‘Me- 
morial Day” he sings of the “light beyond the 
years”: 
“O timeless Light beyond the years, 
Illume Thy mysteries of fate! 


Absolve the future of its fears, 
And loose us from the law of hate!” 


Prayer? Is there prayer in Sterling’s 
poetry? Those four lines are all prayer, a 
great, throbbing prayer for God and love. 

In “The Testimony of the Suns” Sterling 
sings of the “Eternal Heart” in words “almost 
sublime” : 

“Her fate, how stranger than we dream! 
Tho’ Faith behold with trusting eyes 


A vision on transmuted skies— 
The splendors of the human dream; 


“To live, tho’ Pain and Sorrow cease; 
To reach the high Eternal Heart; 
To know Infinity, nor part; 

To find the far Ideal, Peace—” 


And later in this great poem we hear once 
again the music made when the Eternal hands 
smite the Lyre of Life: 
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“Suns of the Lyre whose thunders rise 
From chords the Eternal Hands have smit! 
Stars of the Sword a moment lit 

Ere Life rename her altered skies!” 


Hark, it thunders! 
Some thought it thundered when God spake 


to Jesus in the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
“An angel spake to him,’ thought others. 
Jesus himself told them that it was God speak- 
ing not to him but to them. So, in the last stan- 
zas of “The Testimony of the Suns” it is not 
poet Sterling that talks to us but God’s voice 
that we hear: 


“Think ye He broke His dream indeed, 
And rent His deep with fearful powers, 
That Man inherit fadeless bowers? 
Desiring he would know a need! 


“Nay! stable His infinity, 

Beyond mutation or desire. 

The visions pass. The world’s expire, 
Unfathomed still their mystery. 


“So hath He dreamt. So stands His might, 
Wherein the suns abiding range, 
Dust of the dynasties of change, 

And altars of eternal night!” 


That great word thrills us! 


“Nay! stable His infinity, 
Beyond mutation or desire!” 


That be a hearty word, Poet Friend! That 
be word enough to lift our souls into eternity! 
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It is a mighty pulse! We thank thee, poet ! 
That is our faith eternal! 

Then he talks more tenderly of “atoning 
breasts” and ‘“‘crowns”’: 


“Wouldst set the Crown upon thy brow? 
Wouldst still the Scorpion’s heart of fire? 
Wouldst tread the arc of Rigel’s lyre, 

Or greet the God his worlds avow? 

“Lo! claspt to His atoning breast 
In whom are woe and wrong made just, 
Why this regression to the dust— . 

This loss of certitude and rest?” 


Then he leaps out and beyond the senses to 


the heart of God in four lines: 


“To hear within the deep of Law 
The Word that moves her casual tides; 
To know that Permanence abides 
Beyond the veil the senses draw.” 


This same thought leaps like light across 
the empty spaces of thought in another poem 
called “The Soul Prismatic” in The Wine of 
Wisardy: 

“God for a heart to make it so mine own 
That I would be as crystals that accept 
Most marvelously the concealing ray: 

Till on my page in splendor should be thrown 


Such revelation as of hues that slept, 
Unheeded in the clarity of day!” 


Or, again, this same great note is struck in 
“The Guerdon of the Sun”: 


“For those were fires whose splendor smote his clay, 
Both witnesses of a light beyond the clod!” 
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That “light beyond the clod” is the light of 
-a great faith in God. Such lights illumined the 
dark and somber, stone-strewn four ways that 
lead to God. 

And of all the paths he lights for us to find 
our way to God, the clearest, cleanest, sweetest 
path is that which Jesus trod to God: In one 
great poem on “A Portrait of Lincoln” he gives 
us an interpretation of the great American 
martyr through his facial features seen in a 
portrait: 


“And on that brow, furrowed, invincible, 
Were laid the old simplicities of strength. 
Not twice in many years shall Time so grant 
An Elder Brother such as he, who now, 

In this presentment of a perished day, 

Looks forth from deep and covenanting eyes, 
As one that meets across the faithless years 
The same world-sorrow in the gaze of Christ.” 


But tenderly, sweetly, and in sorrow at the 
passing of a friend beloved we find Sterling at 
his best; that Sterling which finds the path 
to God lighted by the cross of Christ. I have 
seen this emblazoned tribute to “Frank Unger” 
on the walls of that beautiful Bohemian Club 
in San Francisco: 


“Thou sleepest well! On all our troubled earth, 
Weary of war, what gentler heart could cease? 
O Saviour! at the season of Thy birth 
Thou hast remembered that Thy gift is peace! 
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“A voice is mute that had no word of hate, 
And one gone forth who shall not come again— 
A comrade true, a friend compassionate; 
Tender and brave, a soul without a stain. 


“Jesus, whose word it was that save as we 
Become as little children, meek and mild, 
We shall not enter, turn Thy face and see: 
One waiteth at the door, a little child!” 


And so it is, that Poet Sterling has lighted 
flames of faith for us and allowed us to walk 
along the pathways of love, beauty, brother- 
hood, and Christ up to the feet and heart of 
the eternal God. And that is well! 


CHAPIER Val 
FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES came to 
the end of the earthly way early in life—while 
he was yet in the thirties. 

“Byron, Shelley, Knowles, Seeger, Brooke, 
Kilmer!” The roll is called, the roll of sweet 
singers who have gone out into the land of 
continual singing early in their singing days; 
promoted to that eternal choir the leader and 
director of which is God. 

Knowles is of special interest to Methodism 
because he was an alumnus of Wesleyan. 
Professor C. T. Winchester, his teacher, said 
of this singing poet: ‘The great verities of 
the Christian religion, learned in his childhood 
from the lips of noble parents, he embraced 
and cherished all his days. He was the soul 
of honesty, and the central truth of God’s love 
in Christ for himself and all mankind he never 
doubted or questioned.” 

Methodism must hail her own poet! 


The poems in this chapter are published by permission of 
the estate of Frederic Lawrence Knowles and are taken 
from two books On Life’s Stairway and Love Triumphant, 
published by The Page Company, Boston. 
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Let this book be the voice of our church 
summing up and acknowledging our poet who 
has gone from us to fairer fields of faith, but 
who, while he was here, lighted many a flame 
of faith for us—flames that still burn and shall 
continue to burn to light our pathway until our 
way is illuminated by that larger light of 
heaven’s white throne itself. 


A FLAME OF FAITH IN POETRY 


Many a poet has been rightly called “a poet’s 
poet,” but none more so than Knowles, for he 
was continually lighting flames of faith for his 
own craft, so that those who followed his steps 
might be able to see clearly the cliffs and pit- 
falls, the white peaks and black canyons, the 
springs of crystal water, the rivers of hope 
along the way upward to the horizon of the 
Everlasting. 

He took his profession seriously, and was 
no mere dabbler in the poet’s ink. Writing 
poetry, to him was as high and holy a task’as 
-being a preacher or a prophet; and in writing 
his particular type of poetry Knowles was 
preacher and prophet and poet, thank God! 

It was because of this faith in his own clan 
that he wrote several poems challenging the 
coming poets to new heights on that sublime 
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and snow-capped range of mountain peaks 
where Parnassus towers. 

_ Ina verse which he titled “To a Poet Who 
Lives in the Past” he challenges him to find 
his themes in the beauty and thrill of to-day: 


“OQ Echo-gatherer, why with servile breath, 

Suck the lost music from the lips of Death, 

Then, with the great sounds, too familiar grown, 

Revoice dead harmonies as if they were thine own! 

Why rob the Masters? May we not to-day 

See all they sang of? Has Love waned away? 

Has Hope? Has Faith? MHave flowers forgot to spring? 
Has the sky faded from the bluebird’s wing? 

Grow eagles lame? Do larks sing out of tune? 

Doth not fierce summer drain the cup of noon 

Brimmed with the Sun’s blood? Is June robbed of wealth? 
Hath veiled, clandestine Twilight lost her stealth? 

Still leaps the Rainbow with her blush of fire— 

Daughter of Wonder, sister of Desire! 

Still sinks the sun behind the western slope; 

Still sail the fleets of commerce and of hope; 

Still Mississippi holds her continent-sway ; 

Still California winters mimic May; 

Still, proud as Athens, stand the factory-fed 

New England towns where toil and learning wed.” 


This portion of my interpretation of his faith 
in the poets of to-day might just as well have 
read his “faith in to-day,” for interwoven in. 
his challenge to the poet of to-day is his ada- 
mantine belief in the big-bodied beautiful life 
of to-day! | 

In his poem “The Poet for To-day’’ he once 
again pleads with the poets for an interpreta- 
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tion of the fascinating life and romance of to- 
day: 
“We have sonnets enough, and songs enough, 
And ballads enough, God knows! 


But we want to-day that cosmic stuff 
Whence primitive feeling glows.” 


This poet of to-day must be clean of “‘the 
stain of lust.” He must be a Christian poet: 


“A soul, though clean of the stains of lust, 
Which loves all God calls fair, 

With feet that are soiled with the common dust, 
And nature honest and bare: 


“A man who will heed the cry of the poor 
Clutched fast in the jaws of greed, 

Who will fight to the death for the sound and sure 
In the smoky battles of creed.” 


And then this poet must suffer. Indeed, he 
will surely suffer. At least he must expect to 
suffer, for 


“Oh, safety and ease are always spurned 
By the poet of God’s desire; 

Can you keep your fingers from being burned 
If you handle a harp of fire?” 


The poet of to-day must expect to handle a 
“harp of fire’; and if he does so, he shall un- 
derstand more fully “When the Great Poet 


Comes”: 
“Then, upon the heights of dawn, 
With God’s beauty clothed upon, 
Arm as firm as limbs of Thor, 
Lips, to music’s heart the door, 
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“Heeding neither laugh nor frown, 
Shrill disfavor of the town, 
Jestings in the market place, 
Hatred’s fist or flatterer’s face, 


“He shall stand—with brow of flame, 
As the Hebrew Prophets came, 
Shouting, as he smites the string, 


‘In Jehovah’s name I sing!’” 
Ns 


So it is plain to be seen that the poet of to- 
day must be a tremendous Christian poet; a 
poet who comes like a prophet: 


“Shouting, as he smites the string, 
‘In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 


A FLAME oF FAITH IN AMERICA 


Few of our poets have an abundance of verse 
expressing true faith in America, but Knowles 
has a-rich storehouse to draw from; from which 
storehouse I have selected enough verse to 
make the reader see that this poet has surely 
set burning along life’s way great lights of 
faith in the destiny of our great nation. What 
he would have written had he lived to see his 
America set the ideals for the whole world in 
the unselfishness of her entrance into the 
World War! 

This great passion for America Knowles 
expresses beautifully in “The Great America’’: 


“The Indies pay me tribute; the Andes bring me toll, 
I own no serfs but loyal hearts that kiss my kind control! 
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My hands are free from slaughter, the sheath conceals the 
sword, 
I trust the regiments of Heav’n and navies of the Lord!” 
He sees that America’s greatness, and the 
thing that makes America inspire a great pa- 
triotic passion in a man’s breast, is the fact 
that she is a Christian nation. In “A Patriot’s 
Poem” there is an entire stanza which rings 
with this high truth: 


“Ours is the land where fields once red 
With brothers’ blood are blue with flowers, 
No jealous states, no rival powers, 
No treason hid in smiles; our Head 
And only King art Thou! Thine hours 
Are Liberty’s and Love’s; and Thee, 
Who settest slaves and peoples free, 
We praise and laud unceasingly!” 


A FLAME OF FAITH IN LOVE 


Perhaps he sets this flame burning more_ 
brightly, tenderly, and warmly than any other. 
It is not a sweet and sickening flame of senti- 
mental perfume that he lights along the rivers 
of life, but a big, passionate man-flame of burn- 
ing love such as one expects to find when love 
is a sacrament and meets at an altar place of 
sacred beauty and purity. If there were more 
love poetry of the romantic type such as this, 
the world would be a holier place in which to 


live. 
The first poem in his great book Love Trium- 
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phant, which gives the title to the book, is an 
eagle poem of triumphant love, a poem that 
soars amid the white heights: 


“Helen’s lips are drifting dust ; 
Ilion is consumed with rust; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace; 
Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago; 

Stately empires wax and wane— 
Babylon, Barbary, and Spain ;— 
Only one thing undefaced, 

Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned 
—Dear, how long ago we learned! 


“There’s a sight that blinds the sun, 
Sound that lives when sounds are done, 
Music that rebukes the birds, 
Language lovelier than words, 

Hue and scent that shame the rose, 
Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 
Silence stiller than the shore 
Swept by Charon’s stealthy oar, 
Ocean more divinely free 

Than Pacific’s boundless sea— 

Ye who love have learned it true 
—Dear, how long ago we knew!” 


He pictures life’s great moment in “The Ce- 
lestial Moment” as a moment when lips meet 
lips in reverent and holy love: 


“T am only a sigh of the Infinite Powers, 
Only God’s breath on a glass, 

Only one pulse of the endless hours, 
Only a breeze on the grass, 
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“Tam only the spray on the poising wave, 
A cataract’s foam and froth, 

A mushroom springing by night on a grave, 
The dust on the wings of a moth. 


“I am only the flight of a sweet, swift dream, 
The shadow cast by a cloud, 

A seed that is dropped by a Hand Supreme 
In the heart of a field unploughed. 


“And yet do you pity the butterfly 
That his hour so quickly goes, 

If over him swoons the passionate sky 
And under him faints the rose? 


“O turn to me, lean to me, lips that I love! 
One moment of merciful bliss, 

Ere my shade shall be borne to those stars above 
Where only the ghosts may kiss; 


“Back to the stars from whence I came— 
Over a blindfold way, 

Far, O far, like a spark to its flame, 
I who have lived my day— 


“Who have lived my day when I flash and poise 
The rose of the world above, 

Then home like a joy to the source of joys— 
A love that is lost in Love!” 


It is refreshing to hear these fundamental 


things of life and love sung out in such a virile 
voice, without flutterings or sentimental stut- 
terings, or love-lispings, but in a clear, ringing 
man voice such as “Her Lips’’: 


“All of the joy in a wild bird’s nest, 
All that God hid in a violet’s breast, 
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All the soft wonder of twilight and star, 

All that white caravans bring from afar, 

All the wealth captured by Spain’s fierce ships— 
All became mine at the touch of her lips!” 


One notes that everything which Knowles 
sets forth 1s set forth as for and from a King 
—the King of kings. If he speaks of America, 
he speaks of an America that has God in it; if 
he speaks of love, it is a love that has God hid 
“ina violet’s breast.’’ 

“Love’s Fulfillment” to him is: 


“Like the Gulf Stream in the Sea, 
Leagues below the pulse and pang, 
Broods my spirit drowned in thee!” 


God is in everything; and God is in love of 
man for maid: 


“Then shall rise forever 
From the cloud and clod 

Love’s majestic chorus :— 
‘We rejoice, O God!” 


And, “Forget it not till the crowns are crum- 
bled” as Markham says: 


“And the swords of the kings are rent with rust; 
Forget it not till the hills lie humbled 
And the springs of the sea run dust,” 


that, in the words of Knowles’ triumphant 
poem “The Survivor,” when all else has crum- 
bled to dust there shall be love: 
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“When the last day is ended, 
And the nights are through; 

When the last sun is buried 
In its grave of blue; 


“When the stars are snuffed like candles, 
And the seas no longer fret; 

When the winds unlearn their cunning, 
And the storms forget; 


“When the last lip is palsied, 
And the last prayer said; 

Love shall reign immortal 
While the worlds lie dead!” 


FLAMES ALONG THE SHORES OF THE SEA OF 
FAITH 


This young and yet wisely old poet lighted 
flames along what he himself calls “The Sea 


On atin = 


“Have you lifted anchor and hoisted sail? 
Does your ship stand out to sea? 
Have you scoffed at peril and dared the gale 
Where the waves and the winds are free? 


“O the Sea of Faith hath storms, God knows, 
And the haven is very far, 

But he is my brother-in-blood who goes 
With his eyes on the polar star!” 


Figures for faith are many, and each poet 
has his own way of making faith full-statured 
for us; but Knowles in his figure of faith as 
a sea thrills us with new life. But now comes 
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another figure; that which is the title of this 
book; only Knowles puts it in a different light 
in one stanza of a poem which he calls “Love 
Immortal” : 


“Rites and pomp, what part have ye 
In the service of the heart? 
Rituals are but mummery, 
Faith’s white flame is snuffed by art! 
Candles be but wick and wax, 
Alms have grown the temple-tax. 


“Yet the east is red with dawn, 
Like a cross where One hath bled! 
And upon that splendor drawn— 
Gentle eyes and arms outspread— 
See that figure stretched above! 
As God lives! Its name is Love!” 


“The Steps” to faith are simple: 


“Seize your staff! beyond this height 
We shall find the Infinite Light! 

Gird your thigh! this sword shall hew 
Paths that reach the untroubled blue! 
Though dark mountains form the stair, 
It is ours to climb and dare! 

Law, truth, love—the peaks are three: 
Sinai, Olive, Calvary!” 


Faith! faith! faith! Triumphant, certain, 
inevitable faith! This poet sings faith; he lives 
faith; he flames faith all along the way! To 
read his books is to have your own faith reborn 
with a triumphant shout of joy in conversion 
at the altars of God: 
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“Oh, the sea is so gray, 
And the sky is so black; 

Thorns and briers block the way— 
‘Must I die or turn back?’ 


“Underfoot is the trail, 
And the goal is not far; 
On the sea is a sail, 
In the sky is a star!” 


He finds a help for faith-culture in looking 
at an old oak tree: 


“Thy soil is earth, and mine is God; if I 

Could thrust my roots down with such faith as thine, 
What leaves and bows of love would greet the sky! 

Their buried lips, thirst-quenched at springs divine, 
Yea, thy hale permanence were less than mine, 

I, who, though slain by Death, can never die!” 


Faith in immortality rings there, sings there, 
clings there with an anthem sound and an eter- 
nal clutch like that of God himself. 

His faith in “Veritas” is expressed in this 
mountainlike verse: 


“That new Science which is Faith and Worship, 
That old Worship which still lives transfigured: 
God in all things—force and mind and matter, 
Immanent, immutable, immortal!” 


In a query he asks, through a poem called 
“Remedy,” what is to become of this restless, 
doubting world; and then in a couplet divine 
he answers that faith is to be the cure: 


“Once more I heard Faith’s faint wings stir, 
And all my heart went out to her.” 
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Faith is this poet’s fatherland; and he knows 
and loves that land as he loves America. He 
feels at home in that fair country of faith. This 
land is his habitat and toward this land he is 
forever “Joy’s Pilgrim”: 

“Prythee, where farest thou, over these wilds? 
Brother, thy face is as glad as a child’s; 
Weary and footsore from cockcrow to night, 
Still thou art fed by some hidden delight; 
Bleeding and dust-covered, yet in thine eyes 


What is this rapture that dares and defies? 
Whence art thou journeying—where doest thou roam?” 


- And-the answer comes ringing like a cathe- 
dral bell, “Faith is My Fatherland, Love is My 
Flome!” 

We too through reading of this poet’s faith, 
become “pilgrims” to the “fatherland of 
faith,” along the “Seas of Faith’; our pathway 
lighted by flames of faith. 

But of all his poetry of faith perhaps his 
best-known poem is that one called “The 
Tenant,” a part of which I quote: 


“This body is my house—it is not I; 
Herein I sojourn till, in some far sky, 
I lease a fairer dwelling, built to last 
Till all the carpentry of time is past.” 


“The ancient heavens will roll aside for me, 
As Moses monarched the dividing sea, 

This body is my house—it is not I, 
Triumphant in this faith I live, and die.” 
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FLAME OF FAITH IN CHRIST AND CALVARY 


With laughter in our eyes, shouting upon our 
lips, and great singing in our human souls we 
come to that place in his poetry where the pages 
are lighted as with a great light—his faith in 
Christ and Calvary; such faith as we hear 
trumpeted in “L’Envoi’’: 


“O Love triumphant over guilt and sin, 

My soul is soiled, but Thou shalt enter in; 
My feet must stumble if I walk alone, 
Lonely my heart till beating by Thine own; 
My will is weakness till it rest in Thine, 

Cut off, I wither, thirsting for the Vine; 
My deeds are dry leaves on a sapless tree, 
My life is lifeless till it live in Thee!” 


No greater song of surrender and resigna- 
tion to a higher life has ever been written in 
all poetry than this poet’s dedication of himself 
in simplicity and sincerity of soul, “To Jesus 
the Nazarene”: 


“Closest to men, thou pitying Son of man, 

And thrilled from crown to foot with fellowship, 
Yet most apart and strange and lonely as God— 
Dwell in my heart, remote and intimate One! 
Brother of all the world, I come to Thee! 


“Gentle as she who nursed Thee at her breast 
(Yet what a lash of lightnings once thy tongue 
To scourge the hypocrite and Pharisee!)— 
Nerve Thou mine arm, O meek, O mighty One! 
Champion of all who fail, I fly to Thee! 
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“OQ Man of Sorrows with the wounded hands— ° 
For chaplet, for throne, a pagan cross; 
“Bowed with the woe and agony of time, 

Yet loved by children and the feasting guests— 
I bring my suffering, joyful heart to Thee! 


“Chaste as the virginal lily on her stem, 

Yet in each lot, full pulse, each tropic vein, 

More filled with feeling than the flower with sun; 
No anchorite—hale, sinewy, warm with love— 
I come in youth’s high tide of bliss to Thee! 


“OQ Christ of contrasts, infinite paradox,. 

Yet life’s explainer, solvent harmony, 

Frail strength, pure passion, meek austerity, 

And the white splendor of these darkened years— 
I lean my wondering, wayward heart on Thine!” 


What a picture of Christ! Who would not 
be won to the great surrender through such a 
word painting of the gentle, chaste, warm, hu- 
man and divine Christ! No wonder this poet 
makes each of the last lines of his great verses 
a surrender to that Christ. These phrases of 
the great surrender echo like some old revival 
hymn: “Brother of all the world, I come to 
Thee!” “Champion of all who fail, I fly to 
Thee!” “TI bring my suffering, joyful heart to 
Thee!’ “T come in youth’s high tide of bliss to 
Thee!” “I lean my wondering, wayward heart 
on Thine!’ And now that this great sermon of 
faith in Christ is preached throtigh the music 
of poetry, let us hear talk of his faith in Cal- 
vary through a poem called “Golgotha”: 
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“Our crosses are hewn from different trees, 
But we all must have our Calvaries; 

We may climb the height from a different side, 
But we each go up to be crucified; 

As we scale the steep another may share 

The dreadful load that our shoulders. bear, 

But the costliest sorrow is all our own— 

For on the summit we bleed alone!” 


He sees Christ clearly ; and his faith in Christ 
is. firm -forever; even “on Calvary’s slope” as 
he makes clear to us in “Out of the Depths”: 


“Torn upon Thy wheel, 
Fouled with blood and dust, 
Still my heart can feel, 
Still trust; 


“Still my lips can urge, 
‘Heal me with Thy sword, 
Cleanse me with Thy scourge, 
Lord: Lord! 


“Though a bleeding clod, 
Faint with thirst and pain, 

Still my hopes, dear God, 
Remain ; 


“Yea, and more than hope: 
Faith! a prayer! a wing! 
Even on Calvary’s slope, 
Iesing i ' 


A FLAME OF FAITH IN THE IMMANENT- 
DIVINE 


I say, without egotism and in love, that Fred- 
erick Lawrence Knowles wrote of God more 
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reverently, more beautifully, more sacredly, 
and with more fascinatingly attractive and 
wistful yearning than any American poet. | 
say, further, that he used a greater and more 
commanding group of figures of speech to make 
God real and near and comradely than any 
other poet whom Y know in all American litera- 
ture, either young or old. 
Listen to that short, arresting poem called 

P Dictiie: 

“God thought— 

A million blazing worlds were wrought! 


“God willed— 

Earth rose, while all Creation thrilled! 
“God spoke— 

And in the Garden love awoke! 


“God smiled— 
Lo, in the mother’s arms a child!” 


Tender as the touch of a tropical twilight, 
tender as the croon of a mother’s lullaby, ten- 
der as the cheek of a new-born child, tender as 
dawn and dew, is that last couplet! 

God is so real to Knowles that he makes him 
real to us, as real as daylight in “Shekinah”: 


“Yet the Covenant is true, 

God has kept His oath with you; 
In the humblest heart behold 
Something costlier than gold !— 
Hush! within that quivering shrine 
Broods the Immanent Divine!” 
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And faith in immortality is not far from 
faith in God; for God is immortality: 


“For rob me as ye will, three things are left 
Which make your fury impotent and vain; 
That pride in self that lifts me from the worm, 
These sympathies that join me to my kind, 
This Higher Hope that hands me on to God, 
And armors me in immortality!” 


Yes, we too are armored “in immortality” 
when we have read this poet through from his 
first faint utterings of faith to his triumphant 
thunderings of God. 

He sees God everywhere as “The Eternal 
Spirit’: 

“O Thou that weavest sun and stars 
Upon Thine everlasting loom, 

Whose pattern makes of Earth and Mars 
But glittering spots of flame—to whom 


Save Thee, Thou source of soul and fire, 
Shall I, unkindled dust, aspire? 


“The universe that thrills with Thee 

Is half Thyself yet is not Thou, 
Behind the quivering mask I see, 

With them of old, Thy face and brow; 
Like Moses-on the awful height, 
Tall but touch Thee day and night! 


The last verse of this long poem in which 
he speaks of the comet rings like a great an- 


them: 
“Their flames are one with those that shine 
In Sirius and the M:lky Way, 
Both share the Energy divine, 
Nor mind nor matter knows decay— 
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Stars fall, force changes, men must bow, 
Yet all is life, and life is—Thow!” 


And in “Love’s Revelation”’ it is all summed 
up—this faith in Christ, and God. and im- 
mortality: 


“O Mystery, whom we dare to call 

God, Father, Friend—Thou fathomless Sea 
Whereof Mind knows no truth at all 

Save that Thou art, and art not we— 
Upon our lips was laid Thy fire— 
Incarnate sons of Thy desire! 


“We are the shadows of Thy will, 
The emanation of Thy thought, 
To Thee, Compassionate One, we still 
Must kneel, as those whom Love hath taught, 
And trust the pliant, sensitive heart 
Which apprehends Thee as Thou art!” 


Then, with a triumphant leap from this high 
hope of immortality, this full-grown man’s be- 
lief and faith in God, the poet comes to Knowl- 
edge: 


“Thus I believe, nay, thus I know, 
For love hath taught me; come Thou, then, 
Through every nerve and artery flow, 
And let me store Thy power for men, 
Thus shall my soul a chalice be, 
Brimmed, Cosmic, Conscious Force, with Thee!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


Ir John Drinkwater, English poet, had 
lighted no other flame of faith than that ex- 
pressed in Vachel Lindsay’s poem, ‘Would 
I might rouse the Lincoln in you all,” he has 
done enough to put those who cherish the spirit- 
ual forces in debt to him forever. To find the 
poetry in Lincoln’s life and give it to America 
in a great play is a supreme task. That great 
thing John Drinkwater has done. 

During the past few years in a strange and 
marvelous fashion the eyes of the world have 
been focused on the stalwart figure of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and the hearts of the world have 
turned to him for hope. One who travels the 
world over finds this strangely true. I found 
it true in the Oriental world. In talking with 
that group of Koreans who led the Inde- 
pendence Movement I found the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln on their lips constantly. The 


The extracts from the poems of John Drinkwater are used 
by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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leaders of that great Student Movement in 
China placed Abraham Lincoln above all other 
heroes. This was true in the Philippines also. 
And it is a matter of great pride that during 
the past year even in England, so rich herself 
in great men of the past, two Lincoln bronzes 
have been erected: the Saint Gaudens bronze 
Lincoln in London and the Barnard bronze in 
Manchester. And then to focus the world’s 
thoughts on Lincoln, comes the -Drinkwater 
play. 

The poetry of this play is in every line. It 
has aroused the Lincoln in us all anew. It has 
lighted a new flame of faith in all that was high 
and holy and worth while in Lincoln’s soul. It 
has set our own America to a new contempla- 
tion of the Lincoln life. 

In the opening of the play the First Chroni- 
cler speaks of a faith in historical destiny that 


thrills us: 

“Once when a period touched the days 

Of freedom in our English ways, 

And none renowned in government 
Was equal found, 

Came to the steadfast heart of one, 

Who watched in lonely Huntingdon, 

A summons and he went, 
And tyranny was bound, 

And Cromwell was the lord of his event.” 


Then the “Second Chronicler” swings into 
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the sweep of a parallel which introduces the 
character and the first act of the Lincoln play: 


“And in that land where voyaging, 
The Pilgrim Mayflower came to rest, 
Among the chosen, counseling, 
Once when bewilderment possessed 
A people, none there was might draw 
To fold the wandering thoughts of men, 
And make as one the names again 
Of liberty and law. 


“And then, from fifty fameless years 
In quiet Illinois was sent 
A word that still the Atlantic hears, 
And Lincoln was the lord of his event.” 


When the two Chroniclers speak together 
they set burning in our hearts a bright light: 
“To the birth 
Of uncounted circumstance. 
And time in a generation makes 
Portents majestic a little story of earth 
To be remembered by chance 
At a fireside. 
But the ardors that they bear, 


The proud and invincible motions of character— 
These—these abide!” 


There are little flames of poetry lighted all 
through this play even in lines of prose. 

In the first scene, where Lincoln is offered 
the Presidency, he turns to his friends and 
speaks poetry in prose, as was the wont of the 
real Lincoln of old: 
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Lincoln: Samuel, Timothy—I drink to the hope of honest 
riends. Mary, to friendship. I'll need that always, for 
I’ve a queer, anxious heart. And, God bless America! 


Preceding the fourth scene in the play the 
two Chroniclers speak a word that is full of 
sublime truth, and that is that when we laud 
the great heart we ourselves become great; 
when we recognize greatness in humanity and 
expect greatness in other souls we ourselves 
share that greatness: 


“When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 

And worship greatness passing by, 
Ourselves are great!” 


One thrills to the dialogue with Hook in 
which Lincoln shows that he realizes that they 
are either the molders or the destroyers of 
great destinies: 


Lincoln: Gentlemen, we cannot escape history. We of this 
administration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 
No personal significance or insignificance can spare one or 
another of us. In giving freedom to the slave we assure 
freedom to the free. We shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last, best hope on earth. 


That is poetry: “The last, best hope on 
earth.” No rhythm or rime is greater than that. 
That is music which sweeps us to the heights. 

To introduce the last scene in this great 
drama the two Chroniclers speak in music that 
sings like some great anthem of heaven: 
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“A wind blows in the night, 
And the pride of the rose is gone. 
It labored and was delight, 
And rains fell and shone 
Suns of the summer days, 
And dews washed the bud, 
And thanksgiving and praise 
Was the rose in our blood. 


“And out of the night it came, 
A wind and the rose fell, 

Shattered its heart of flame, 
And how shall June tell 

The glory that went with May? 
How shall the full year keep 

The beauty that ere its day 
Was blasted into sleep? 


“Roses, Oh, heart of man: 
Courage, that in the prime 
Looked on truth, and began 
Conspiracies with time 
To flower upon the pain 
Of dark and envious earth.... 
A wind blows and the brain 
Is the dust that was its birth. 


“What shall the witness cry, 
He who has seen alone 
With imagination’s eye 
The darkness overthrown ? 
Hark: from the long eclipse 
The wise words come— 
A wind blows, and the lips 
Of prophecy are dumb.” 


But these are not the only flames that Drink- 
water has lighted for us Americans. The 
average American knows Drinkwater only 
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through his drama of Lincoln, but he is also 
a poet of note in England, and his books are 
beginning to be widely read in America. 


OTHER FLAMES FLARE 


In a poem called “The Last Confessional” 
he shakes us awake to our duty in life and in 


death: 
“For all ill words that I have spoken, 
For all clear moods that I have broken, 
For all despite and hasty breath, 
Forgive me, Love, forgive me, Death.” 


And then beautifully for those tendernesses 
undone he asks pardon: 


“For every tenderness undone, 
For pride when holiness was none 
But only easy charity, 

O, Death be pardoner to me.” 


For beauty unseen and songs unsung he 
prays forgiveness: 


“For all the beauty that escaped 

This foolish brain, unsung, unshaped, 
For wonder that was slow to move, 
Forgive me, Death, forgive me, Love.” 


A new kind of “holiness” this poet sings; a 
holiness that is somewhat different from our 
usual definition of what holiness must be. And 
yet withal it is a holiness that has a sound of 
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song and a look of sunlight and happiness in 


its wake: 
“Tf all the carts were painted gay 
And all the streets swept clean, 
And all the children came to play 
By hollyhocks, with green 
Grasses grown between, 


“Tf all the houses looked as though 
Some heart were in their stones, 

If all the people that we know 
Were dressed in scarlet gowns 
With feathers in their crowns, 


“T think this gaiety would make 
A spiritual land. 

I think that holiness would take 
This laughter by the hand, 
Till both should understand.” 


This poet is saying what Robert Louis 
Stevenson once said, that what we Christians 
should do in this world is to make folks truly 
happy and they will be good. 


A FLAME OF ANGER 


The fierce flame of his anger and indignation 
against what he calls “The Defilers” burns out 
with a great white heat against the black back- 
eround of life: 


“Go, thieves, and take your riches, creep 
To corners out of honest sight; 

We shall not be so poor to keep 
One thought of envy or despite. 
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“When you defile the pleasant streams 
And the wild bird’s abiding place, 
You massacre a million dreams 
And cast your spittle in God’s face.” 


A FLAME OF PRAYER 


“Prayer” is not far from this poet’s soul, but 
his poem on that great word is like having one 
far off and holy power lift a veil from one’s 
eyes so that he can see the light of real prayer 
burning on the hilltop of sincerity: 


“Lord, not for light in darkness do we pray, 
Not that the veil be lifted from our eyes, 
Nor that the slow ascension of our day 

Be otherwise. 


“Not for a clearer vision of the things 

Whereof the fashioning shall make us great, 

Not for remission of the peril and stings 
Of time and fate. 


“Not for a fuller knowledge of the end 
Whereto we travel, bruised yet unafraid, 
Nor that the little healing that we lend 

Shall be repaid. 


“Not these. We know the hemlock from the rose, 
The pure from stained, the noble from the base, 
The tranquil, holy light of truth that glows 

On Pity’s face. 


“We know the paths wherein our feet should press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees, 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 

With more than these.” 
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And then comes the challenging burst of this 
flame of faith to duty which at last leaps into 
a light that lights the highway of life and living 
with hope: 


“Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 

Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 

Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 


“Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need. 
Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed!” 


That word thrills us! Too well we know that 
we have the knowledge, the impulses, the emo- 
tions, and the light; but we lack the will to do. 
Thank God for a prayer like that to challenge 
our souls! Thank God for a flame like that, 
to light the way to deeds of high honor! 

But spring is here, the great and everlasting 
“miracle.” Let us feel of it, let us know of it, 
let us sing of it, let us live in its glory: 

“Come, sweetheart, listen, for I have a thing 


Most wonderful to tell you—news of spring. 


“Albeit winter still is in the air, 
And the earth troubled, and the branches bare, 


“Vet, down the fields to-day I saw her pass— 
The spring—her feet went shining through the grass. 


“She touched the ragged hedgerows—I have seen 
Her finger-prints, most delicately green; 
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“And she has whispered to the crocus leaves, 
And to the garrulous sparrows in the eaves. 


“Swiftly she passed and shyly, and her fair 
Young face was hidden in her cloudy hair. 


“She would not .stay, her season is not yet, 
But she has reawakened and has set 


“The sap of all the world astir, and rent 
Once more the shadows of our discontent. 


“Triumphant news—a miracle I sing— 
The everlasting miracle of spring.” 


Merde | ta LX. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


THe flames that James Whitcomb Riley set 
burning blaze higher and higher each year. 

He reminds us of the story of the lighthouse. 
The lighthouse keeper took a little candle and 
lighted it. 

“What are you going to do with me?” asked 
the little candle. 

“IT am going to take you up the winding 
stairs of the lighthouse and light the way for 
the ships that are out at sea. It is a stormy 
night and the ships will be seeking harbor to- 
night.” 

“But I am such a little candle. I am too 
feeble. The ships could never see my light.” 

“Never mind! Wait and see!” said the light- 
house keeper. 

Then he took the little candle up the winding 
stairs to the top of the lighthouse and with 
this little candle he lighted a great lamp, and 


The poems quoted in this chapter are from the Biographical 
Edition of the Complete Works of James Whitcomb Kiley, 
copyright, 1913, and are used by special permission of the 
publishers, The Bobbs, Merrill Company. 
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that light shone out to guide the ships home 
through the storm. It could be seen for miles 
at sea. But without the help of the little can- 
dle it could never have been lighted. 

When the verses of James Whitcomb Riley 
were appearing in magazines and newspapers 
he was not taken‘as a serious-minded poet. He 
was considered a clever verse writer and that 
was all. 

“Religious poems? James Whitcomb Riley 
and religious poems? There’s no such thing!” 
said a cynical friend. 

But now and then Riley was sending forth, 
in the high fervor of a deep passion, truly re- 
ligious poems. He was taking his little flames 
of faith in prayer and Jesus Christ and God 
and lighting a great light in the lighthouse of 
time until to-day the accumulated result of his 
poems which deal exclusively with faith makes 
up a volume in itself. It has become a beacon 
light shining out across the waters. 

So ina very real sense Riley may be included 
in these American poets who have lighted 
flames of faith. 

Riley has a deep sense of the heights of God. 
He has most assuredly climbed the peaks into 
the high and rarefied air of a spiritual con- 
sciousness of God. He feels, in common with 
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Markham, that there is a place high in the air 
where there is “Central Calm” 


“My soul soars up the atmosphere 

And sings aloud where God can hear, 
And all my being leans intent 

To mark His smiling wonderment. 

O gracious dream, and gracious time, 
And gracious theme, and gracious rime— 
When buds of spring begin to blow 

In blossoms that we used to know 

And lure us back along the ways 

Of time’s all-golden yesterdays!” 


His more stately expressions of adoration 
for God and Christ and prayer find an instant 
response in every heart. Who can but leap to 
meet, with rapt adoration, such flames of flash- 
ing faith as these four lines taken from “The 
Shower’; a shower that seems to wash our 
souls clean of all the dirt and dust of the high- 
way of life: 


“While I, transfigured by some wondrous art, 
Bowed with the thirsty lilies to the sod, 
My empty soul brimmed over, and my heart 

Drenched with the love of God.” 


We think of Joaquin Miller’s four beautiful 
lines as we read Riley in the quartet of rain- 
_ washed lines above: 


“There is ever and ever His boundless blue 
And ever and ever His green, green sod; 
And ever and ever between the two 
Walk the wonderful winds of God.” 
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And just here I may be pardoned, I am sure, 
for interposing in this chapter the story of the 
meeting of Riley and Miller. It was told to me 
by Mrs. Miller one day up on “The Heights,” 
néar Oakland, California, the Miller home and 
shrine: 

“Joaquin had“‘long desired to meet Riley. 
Joaquin stopped over in Indianapolis one day. 
Riley met him at the depot. They looked at 
each other. Joaquin said, ‘Hello, Jim,’ and Riley 
responded, ‘Hello, Joaquin.’ Then they walked 
off with their arms about each other’s shoul- 
ders and didn’t speak a word for a half hour. 

“Why didn’t you talk?’ I asked Joaquin 
_ when he came home. 

““What was there to say? Words would 
have been superfluous, my husband re- 
sponded.” 

In a poem called “Unless” Riley expressed in 
his own sure way that great hunger of the hu- 
man heart for home and God and good. He 
leaped to the heart of the God-hunger in four 
strong lines: 


“O souls that thirst, and hearts that fast, 
And natures faint with famishing, 
God lift and lead and safely bring 


7 


You to your own at last! 


What a homesick phrase that is! “To your 
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own at last.” It is Riley when he tugs at our 
heartstrings strongest. It is Riley at his high- 
est and best. And I have long suspected that 
the reason why Riley tugs at our hearststrings 
so luringly is because he was lonely in his life. 
He was homesick for the best in life. He was 
homesick not only for the home that he did not 
have, but he was homesick for the best things 
to happen in the world. He was wistful for . 
Christ and God, and wistful that folks every- 
where should have the highest and holiest in 
their lonely lives. 

He lighted flames of faith in home, mother, 
brother, sister, sweetheart, prayer, religion, 
Jesus the Christ, and God the Father. He 
started with lighting a great flame of faith in 
home and he ended by lighting a great flame 
of faith in God. He ran the entire gamut to 
God. 


FAITH IN FRIENDS AND FELLOW MEN 


Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes knew Riley well, 
and he too suspected what always has seemed to 
me to exist in Riley’s writings, namely, that 
there was a hidden hurt some place which never 
did heal entirely: a hidden hunger for a home, 
for the feel of his own baby’s arms about his 
neck; and in the intimacy of a fine friendship the 
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good bishop questioned the poet about his hid- 
den romance. It was a playful chiding, but witha 
suddenness that was marked the great, tender- 
hearted seer turned on his friend, his old smile 
for the moment gone, and with a look of unut- 
terable pathos in his great kindly eyes, and 
then, as if he had forgotten for the moment, 
he suddenly smiled, that wistful smile which 
_we find running like silver sunlight through 
all the suggested half-hidden sorrow of his 
verses. But one does not need to have James 
Whitcomb Riley make a personal confession, 
for if one knows the poetry of the man, he will 
find the hidden stories, and longings, and hun- 
gerings of heart. 

There is that thing that he never really had, 
but dreamed of, and hungered for—a home; 
and in his verses we can see his kindly form 
walk in, throw his hat down, kiss his wife, 
romp with the little tots, eat his supper; and 
then, in the evening, sit by the wood fire, 
and tell a host of tales through his poems to 
his children at bedtime. 

The mother of that home from very child- 
hood, “When first I kissed her and she an- 
swered the caress,” we have caught beautiful 
glimpses of in “An Old Sweetheart of Mine.” 
And such a picture of clean romance, Amer- 
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ican romance; and home, and American home 
—the eagerness of it, the beauty of it, the 
sweetness of it. Such a picture has never been 
better painted by any poet-artist for us. And 
we Americans have come to sing it over in our 
heart of hearts, because we love it and because 
we love the things for which that poem stands, 
our homes, and dear old Riley’s dream-home ; 
our wives, and dear old Riley’s dream-wife; 
our children, and dear old Riley’s dream-chil- 
dren. 

“What? Was that one of Riley’s children 
calling?” i 

Yes, it was a score of his children. They 
were just getting ready for a Saturday after- 
noon, or a Christmas visit, or a Thanksgiving 
trip to “Old Aunt Mary’s.” 


“Wasn't it pledsant, O brother mine, 
In those old days of.the lost sunshine 
Of Youth, when Saturday’s chores were through 
And the Sunday’s wood, in the kitchen too, 
And we went visiting, ‘me and you,’ 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s?” 


“What? Was that another of Riley’s chil- 
dren calling?” 

Ah, yes. It was a thousand thousand of 
them in “Little Orphan Annie.” 

“Was it his own dream-baby boy that he was 
talking about; trying as he did, to hide his 
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loneliness from us in the German dialect of 
‘Dot Leedle Boy of Mine’ ”’? 

Yes, that was Riley’s little dream fellow all 
right. He couldn’t hide it from us even behind 
the dialect. It was Riley’s heart that bled in 


that closing stanza: 

“T told yous friends—uot’s someding, 
Der last time dot he speak 

Und say, ‘Goot-by, Kriss Kringle!’ 
Dot make me feell so veak 

I yoost kneel down ’nd drimble, 
Und bur-sed out a-gryin’, 

‘Mein Gott, mein Gott in Himmel!— 
Dot leedle boy of mine!” 


And then Riley’s wife went away one day. 
Oh, I know it wasn’t a real wife, but she was 
very real to him, as you and I know who have 
waited for our wives to come home after a long 
absence; as we know who have watched every 
mile of that train’s journey as it crossed the 
continent ; we who have suddenly come to know 
that an engineer, and a fireman, and a brake- 
man, and the ordinary man who inspects the 
wheels with a flaring torch at night are more 
important men to our particular universe than 
the President of the United States and his 
Cabinet; we who have traversed the American 
continent a thousand times in heart while her 
train was coming across once; we who have 
watched every hour of the way, and who have 
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fingered and disfigured the time-table until it 
is dirty and worn through at the place we know 
where her train is scheduled; we who have 
watched on that last evening through the dusk 
for the headlight of her train and have sud- 
denly seen it a mile off ; we who have heard that 
train’s rumblings close at hand and have waited 
with high-beating heart for her familiar figure 
to step down with that baby girl who looks so 
much like her by her side; step down with eager 
eyes, and lips, and arms. Yes, we know what 
Riley meant when he wrote: “When She Comes 
Home”: 


“When she comes home again! A thousand ways 
I fashion, to myself, the tenderness 
Of my glad welcome: I shall tremble—yes; . 
And ‘touch her, as when first in the old days 
I touched her girlish hand, nor dared upraise 
Mine eyes, such was my faint heart’s sweet distress. 
Then silence: and the perfume of her dress: 
The room will sway a little, and a haze 
Cloy eyesight—soul-sight, even—for a space; 
And tears—yes; and the ache here in the throat, 
To know that I so ill deserve the place 
Her arms make for me; and the sobbing note » 
I stay with kisses, ere the tearful face 
Again is hidden in the old embrace.” 


Yes, some of us know that Riley knew what 
it meant to wait until she came home, “that old 
sweetheart of mine,’ the mother of the little 
tot in ““The Lost Kiss,” the mother that he 
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missed so much in the crucial moment in 
“Nothin’ to Say,” when the grown-up daugh- 
ter that had come to look so much like her dead 
mother wanted to “git married”; that mother 
who had once to Riley been “The Bride” ; that 
mother who had been with him, her hand in 
his, her weakness leaning on his strength, 
“When Bessie Died”’: 


“When Bessie died— 

We braided the brown hair, and tied 

It just as her own little hands 

Had fastened back the silken strands 

A thousand times—the crimson bit 

Of ribbon woven into it 

That she had worn with childish pride— 

Smoothed down the dainty bow—and cried— 
When Bessie died.” 


It was that same mother of “Home at 
Night”: 
“O then, within, is stilled the din 
Of crib she rocks the baby in, 


And heart and gate and latch’s weight 
Are lifted—and the lips of Kate.” 


She was the mother of ‘““The Wife Blessed.” 
He waited for her and knew the thrill and joy 
“When She Comes Home Again.” 

No, dear old poet, and dear old man, and 
dear old father, and dear old home-lover, child- 
lover, you may be able to fool some folks into 
thinking that you never had a wife, and that 
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you never had any little tots, and that you 
never had any home, but you cannot fool us, 
for we’ve found you out. 


FLAMES OF FAITH IN THE FUTURE 


Indeed, Riley cannot hide the truth from 
those of us who love him and who have for so 
long watched him lighting the little flames of 
his great message of faith in homes along the 
highways of life. He imagined the western 
sun lighting up the windows of a thousand 
homes, all his own, and none of them his very 
own; and for those lighted windows of home 
did his heart bleed with loneliness. 

James Whitcomb Riley was homesick a good 
deal of the time when he was writing poetry, 
and the American people like him all the more 
for it, because we American folk are home- 
loving folks. I have heard that medical men 
of New York city have discovered a new dis- 
ease. It has a big long name, but in common 
terms it is plain old-fashioned “homesickness.” 
It develops among foreigners who come to this 
shore, and too many cases die of the terrible 
disease of this home loneliness. I never knew 
just what that meant until a few years ago I 
was down at the Battery in New York one 
evening and walked up and down among the 
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hundreds of foreigners there. I walked for an 
hour and never heard a word of English 
spoken. There were young foreign boys and 
their sweethearts; there were big, burly fathers 
from Russia with their flocks of children and 
the mother walking at a respectable distance 
in the rear; there were fair-haired and blue- 
eyed Swedes; there were chattering Italians; 
there were old, gray-haired mothers and 
fathers who had come over with the children; 
and it seemed to me that every last one of them 
was suffering with this new American disease, 
for they were looking off across the great At- 
lantic with such a wistfulness in their eyes 
that summer evening as made my heart ache 
for them. 

I am not certain as to what Riley missed most 
when he got to be older and when he came to 
be cooped up in a city, whether he missed the 
old Hoosier farm or home (for he had no real 
home of his own), or the old town, or the creek 
where he used to swim, or the meadows where 
he courted ““That Old Sweetheart of Mine” in 
boyhood days; but it isn’t a hard matter to find 
out that he was a homesick man if you look a 
little while into his heart through his poetry. 
You catch it first in “Afterwhiles,’ when his 
great lonely heart pours out in; 
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“Afterwhile—and we will go 
Thither, yon, and to and fro— 
From the stifling city streets 
To the country’s cool retreats— 
From the riot to the rest 
Where hearts beat the placidest; 
Afterwhile, and we will fall 
Under breezy trees, and loll 

In the shade, with thirsty sight 
Drinking deep the blue delight 
Of the skies that will beguile 
Us as children—afterwhile.” 


And two verses further on we hear his lonely 
cry for the old home and mother: 


“Afterwhile—we have in view 

A far scene to journey to, 
Where the old home is, and where 
The old mother waits us there, 
Peering, as the time grows late, 
Down the old path to the gate— 
How we'll click the latch that locks 
In the pinks and hollyhocks, 

And leap up the path once more 
Where she waits us at the door! 
How we'll greet the dear old smile, 
And the warm tears—afterwhile!” 


So, responding to this homesickness, let us 
take, with him, “A Country Pathway”: 


“Full wistfully along the slender way, 
Through summer tan of freckled shade and shine, 


“OQ darling Pathway! Lead me bravely on 
Adown your valley-way, and run before 

Among the roses crowding up the lawn 
And thronging at the door, 
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“And carry up the echo there that shall 
Arouse the sleepy dog, that he may bay 

The household out to greet the prodigal 
That wanders home to-day.” 


And when he gets to that old home Riley re- 
members the long-forgotten figures that used 
to wander in and out of old familiar doors, 
such as he told us about in “As My Uncle Used 
t65ays- 

Hungering for these memory folks and 
memory days he remembers ‘The Home-Go- 
ine 

“We must get home—for we have been away 
So long, it seems forever and a day! 

And O so very homesick we have grown, 
The laughter of the world is like a moan 


In our tired hearing, and its songs as vain— 
We must get home—we must get home again!” 


Read it all when you turn from this page. 
You will find it in Green Fields and Running 
Brooks, and then you will understand why I 
say that Riley was a homesick heart much of 
the time. 

Then you'll find a touch of loneliness that 
Riley tried to hide under a cloak of dialect in 
“How John Quit the Farm,” and “Try and Billy 
and Jo,” and in “On the banks o’ Deer Crick! 
There’s the place for me!’—or in “The Song 
of Long Ago.” Hear him: 
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“Then, far away and clear, 

Through the dusky atmosphere, 

Let the wailing of the kildee be the only sound we hear: 
O sad and sweet and low 

As the memory may know 

In the glad-pathetic song of Long Ago!” 


And he does not forget his old boyhood and 
young manhood friends. He grows restless to 
clasp their hands again in “Tom Van Ardan, 
My Old Friend,’ and in “A Voice from the 
Farm,” and in “Griggsby’s Station,” and in 
“Knee Deep in June,” and in “Old Octo- 
ber,” every line is a homesick line, such as: 

“T love Old October so, 

I can’t bear to see her go— 
Seems to me like losin’ some 
Old-home relative or chum— 
Pears like sort o’ settin’ by 
Some old friend ’at sigh by sigh 
Was a-passin’ out of sight 

Into everlastin’ night! 
Hickernuts a feller hears 
Rattlin’ down is more like tears 


Drappin’ on the leaves below— 
I love Old October so!” 


And “Jim” Riley never could have forgotten 
“Jim” of the old days and the old ways; “Jim” 
with his laughter and his patience in sickness, 
“Jim,” who was 


“The jokeiest, wittiest, story-tellin’, song-singin’, laughin’iest, 
jolliest 
Feller you ever saw!” 
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Dear old Riley, lonely, homesick Riley, we 
understand; we Americans, we who have swum 
in “Deer Crick,’ we who have hungered for 
the old paths through the fields, and the 
“hickernuts a fallin’ to the ground,” and the 
“Knee Deep in June,” and the old yard 
with “The Pinks and Hollyhocks,’’ we who 
have hungered to see “Iry and Billy and Jo,” 
the ones we too knew in those dear, dead days 
beyond recall; we who want to hear you tell 
once again in the “Land of Long Ago”’ those 
longings which you spoke in “A Tale of the 
Airly Days”’: 

“Tell of the things jest as they was— 
They don’t need no excuse! 

Don't tetch ’em up like the poets does, 
’Tel they’re all. too fine fer use! 

Say they was ’leven in the fambly— 
Two beds and the chist, below, 


And the trundle-beds ’at each helt three, 
And the clock and the old bureau. 


“Blow and blow—tel the sound draps low 
As the moan of a whipperwill, 
And wake up Mother, and Ruth and Jo, 
All sleeping at Bethel Hill: 
Blow and call tel the faces all 
Shine out in the back-log’s blaze 
And the shadders dance on the old hewed wall 
As they did in the airly days.” 


And if Riley hadn’t lighted any flames of 
faith save the flame of a great faith in home, 
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he would have given America an immortal con- 
tribution to its literature. But since this book 
is concerned with those poets who lighted the 
flames of a great faith in Christ and God, this 
chapter will be concluded by reference once 
again to those excerpts from his poetry which 
set forth his belief in things religious and 
spiritual: 

The thunder is rumbling in “The Legend 
Glorified.”” But in the midst of the thunder 
there is “The still small voice”: 


“Though awful tempests thunder overhead, 

I deem that God is not disquieted— 

The faith that trembles somewhat yet is sure 
Through storm and darkness of a way secure. 


“Bleak winters, when the naked spirit hears 

The break of hearts, through stinging sleet of tears, 
I deem that God is not disquieted ; 

Against all stresses am I clothed and fed. 


“Nay, even with fixed eyes and broken breath, 
My feet dip down into the tides of death, 

Nor any friend be left, nor prayers be said, 
I deem that God is not disquieted.” 


What a thrill of great confidence is ringing 
there! Even after the great bell of that poem 
has ceased tolling we hear its iron reverbera- 
tions ringing out over the land of our souls. 

“Trust thyself! Every heart vibrates to that 
Iron string!’ said Emerson. Riley in that 
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poem says, “Trust thy God!” and each one of 
our hearts “vibrates to that iron” music! 

There is no uncertainty in that faith. It 
forges straight ahead. It does not swerve for 
storm or earthquake. There is a great and 
eternal certainty there. It heartens us anew. 
We see God. We feel his strong arm about us. 

A similar quatrain of faith, with storms 
rumbling, is set forth for us in “Heat-Light- 
ning”’: 

“Tf the darkened heavens lower, 
Wrap thy cloak around thy form. 
Though the tempests rise in power, 
God is mightier than the storm!” 

There is sweet music in Riley’s verse when 
he sings of Christ; the music of singing winds, 
and slumbering sunlit days, and sweeping surf; 
and in “Sun and Rain” he sings like angels 
sing: 

“With their glad wealth, till each as it descends, 
Is mingled with the other where it blends 


In one warm, glimmering mist that fell on me 
As once God’s smile fell over Galilee.” 


And like the night dews from heaven falls 
Riley’s voice when he talks of the pity of Christ 
in “A Song for Christmas”: 


“But O let your voice fall fainter 
Till blent with a minor tone, 

You temper your song with the beauty 
Of the pity Christ hath shown.” 
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FLAMES OF FAITH IN THE GREAT FATHER 


Easter time and the cross of Christ and Cal- 
vary shall ever mean more to us in our faith 
now since we have read Riley’s ‘““The Christ”: 


“Father !’ (so the Word) He cried— 
‘Son of Thine and yet denied; 

By my brothers dragged and tried, 
Scoffed and scourged, and crucified, 
With a thief on either side— 
Brothers. mine, alike belied, 

Arms of mercy open wide, 
‘Father! Father!’ So He died!” 


That is great poetry and it is great love; it 
is great praying and it is great adoration; it is 
great sympathy and it is great understanding 
of the greatest scene in all history. 

Vibrant is the music of his taith in Calvary 
and Easter. His very words vibrate still, like 
the prongs of a great world wide tuning fork, 
and we place the vibrating music to our ears 
and souls in “Hymn Exultant”’: 


“Voice of Mankind, sing over land and sea— 
Sing in this glorious morn! 

The long, long night is gone from Calvary— 
The cross, the thong, and thorn; 

The sealed tomb yields up its saintly guest, 

No longer to be burdened and oppressed. 


“Heart of Mankind, thrill answer to His own, 
So human, yet divine! 

For earthly love He left his heavenly throne— 
For love like thine and mine— : 
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For love of us as one might kiss a bride, 
His lifted lips touched death’s, all satisfied. 


“Soul of Mankind, He wakes—He lives once more! 
O soul with heart and voice 

Sing! Sing!—the stone rolls chorus from the door— 
Our Lord stands forth—Rejoice! 

Rejoice, O garden-land of song and flowers ; 

Our King returns to us, forever ours!” 


Fitting as a close to this chapter on “Flames 
of Faith” would it be to use a poem that Riley 
himself wrote and called “Faith.” Dr. Marsh, 
in his book on The Faith of the People’s Poet, 
says that it was written in answer to a poem 
called “Doubt.” Riley saw this poem in the 
New York Sun. His answer to it, and the 
various quotations that we have been given the 
privilege of using in this chapter make us feel 
that Riley has a right to stand side by side with 
the poets of America who have lighted the 
flames of faith: 


“The sea was breaking at my feet, 
And looking out across the tide, 

Where placid waves and heaven meet, 
I thought me of the Other Side. 


“For on the beach on which I stood 

Were wastes of sand, and wash, and roar, 
Low clouds, and gloom, and solitude, 

And wrecks, and ruins—nothing more. 


“‘© tell me if beyond the sea 
A heavenly port there is!’ I cried, 
And back the echoes laughingly 
‘There is! there is!’ replied.” 


oe BR OX. 
EDGAR GUEST 


FLaMEs that James Whitcomb Riley and 
Mark Twain and Eugene Field set burning 
along life’s happy highways Edgar Guest has 
kept burning. 


FAITH IN FUN 


No doubt survives that Guest caught a uni- 
versal plaint of the mankind of America and 
at the same time, no doubt that he lighted a 
flame of laughter and fun in human hearts 
when he wrote “Ma and the Auto”: 


“Before we take an auto ride Pa says to Ma: ‘My dear, 
Now just remember I don’t need suggestions from the rear. 
If you will just sit still back there and hold in check your 

fright, 
I'll take you where you want to go and get you back all right. 
Remember that my hearing’s good and also I’m not blind, 
And I can drive this car without suggestions from behind.’ 


“Ma promises that she'll keep still, then off we gaily start, 
But soon she notices ahead a peddler and his cart. 


The poems in this chapter by Edgar Guest are copyrighted 
and reprinted by special permission of Mr. Guest’s publishers, 
The Reilly & Lee Company, Chicago, Illinois, and are taken: 
from the following book titles: Just Folks, The Path to 
Home, Over Here, When Day Is Done, and Heap O’ Livin’, 
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‘You’d better toot your horn, says she, ‘to let him know 
we're near; 

‘He might turn out!’ and Pa replied, ‘Just shriek at him, 
my dear.’ 

And then he adds: ‘Some day, some guy will make a lot 
of dough 

By putting horns on tonneau seats for women folks to blow? 


“A little farther on Ma cries: ‘He signaled for a turn!’ 

And.Pa says: ‘Did he?’ in a tone that’s hot enough to burn. 

‘Oh there’s a boy on roller skates!’ cries Ma. ‘Now do go 
slow. 

I’m sure he doesn’t see our car.’ And Pa says: ‘I dunno! 

I think I don’t need glasses yet, but really it may be 

That I am blind and cannot see what’s right in front of me!’ 


“Tf Pa should speed the car a bit some rigs to hurry past, 

Ma whispers: ‘Do be careful now. You're driving much 
too fast.’ 

And all the time she’s pointing out the dangers of the street 

And keeps him posted on the roads where trolley cars he'll 


meet. 

Last night when we got safely home Pa sighed and said, 
‘My dear, 

I’m sure we all enjoyed the drive you gave us from the 
rear.” 


But Edgar Guest’s humor is not all at the 
expense of mother, for one of his keenest bits 
of verse is ‘“What Father Knows,” and it hits 
us where our hearts are worn; hits us all and 
sends warm laughter to our lips: 


“My father knows the proper way 
The nation should be run; 

He tells us children every day 
Just what should now be done. 
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He knows the way to fix the trusts, 
He has a simple plan; 

But if the furnace needs repairs 
We have to hire a man. 


“My father, in a day or two, 

Could land big thieves in jail; 
There’s nothing that he cannot do, 
He knows no word like ‘Fail!’ 
‘Our confidence’ he would restore— 
Of that there is no doubt; 
But if there is a chair to mend 

We have to send it out. 


“All public questions that arise 
He settles on the spot; 

He waits not till the tumult dies, 
But grabs it while it’s hot. 

In matters of finance he can 
Tell Congress what to do; 

But, O, he finds it hard to meet 
His bills when they fall due. 


“Tt almost makes him sick to read 
The things lawmakers say; 

Why, father’s just the man they need; 
He never goes astray. 

All wars he’d very quickly end, 
As fast as I can write it; 

But when a neighbor starts a fuss 
’Tis mother has to fight it! 


“Tn conversation father can 
Do many wondrous things; 
He’s built upon a wiser plan 
Than presidents or kings. 
He knows the ins and outs of each 
And every deep transaction ; 
We look to him for theories, 
But look to Ma for action!” 
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Another great flame of faith that this poet 
has kept burning high in our hearts is the flame 
of faith in America and American things. He 
has written the poetry of patriotism. 


THE FLAME OF FAITH IN His COUNTRY | 


Edgar Guest set flames of faith in democracy 
and America burning on a thousand highways, 
lighting the feet of many millions of people 
during war days. He is one of the few writers 
of America who really handed on the torch of 
patriotism. 

In all of the five volumes of his poetry I 
should say that “Over Here” hits the highest 
levels of writing and strikes the clearest notes 
of true poetry; although, like all books that 
had to do with war, it is for the moment finding 
a small audience. Later it will come to its own 
and Edgar Guest will be said to have written 
some of the finest poetry of patriotism that has 
ever been written in America. 

Suiting his theme and his phraseology to the 
day and its language, he puts his thoughts into 
the mouth of “Dan McGann,” who “declares” 
himself his nation’s friend: 


“Said Dan McGann to a foreign man who worked at the 
selfsame bench, 

‘Let me tell you this,’ and for emphasis he flourished a 
Stilson wrench: 
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‘Don’t talk to me of the bourjoissee, don’t open your mouth 


to speak 

Of your socialists or your anarchists, don’t mention the 
bolsheveek, 

For I’ve had enough of this foreign stuff, I’m sick as a man 
can be 


Of the speech of hate, and I’m tellin’ you straight that this 
is the land for me!’” 


Then he rings true in another utterance of 
faith in the new made citizen of America. 
Guest knows that thousands of our foreigners 
are true at heart, unlike the type at which Dan 
McGann flourished his wrench and his vocabu- 
lary in the above poem; and he sets forth the 
thrill and the glory of that moment when an 
honest foreigner becomes a citizen of America: 


“He’s taken out his papers, an’ he’s just like you an’ me. 

He’s swore to love the Stars and Stripes an’ die for it, 
says he. 

An’ he’s done with dukes and princes, an’ he’s done with 
kings and queens, 

An’ he’s pledged himself to freedom, for he knows what 
freedom means. 


“He’s taken out his papers, an’ he’s prouder than a king; 

‘It means a lot to me,’ says he, ‘just like the breath o’ spring, 

For a new life lies before us; we’ve got hope an’ faith, an’ 
cheer ; 

We can face the future bravely, an’ our kids don’t need 
to’ fear.’” 


And then Guest makes a contrast that ought 
to: be made whenever this subject is discussed. 
Those of us who have seen Europe and the 
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Oriental lands know how incomparably better 
the United States is, and we have a feeling that 
any man who comes to us from a foreign shore 
and hasn’t sense enough to appreciate the better 
living conditions that he finds here, and the 
better opportunities, and who insists upon wav- 
ing the red flag, that man ought to be allowed 
to have the esteemable privilege of going back 
where he came from without much delay. But 
the character of whom Guest writes in this 
dialect poem is not that type. He appreciates 
the glory and opportunity of American citizen- 
ship: 

“He’s taken out his papers, an’ his step is light to-day, 

For a load is off his shoulders, an’ he treads an easier way; 
An’ he’ll tell you if you ask him, so that you can understand, 


Just what freedom means to people who have known some 
other land.” 


In “No Better Land Than This’ Guest once 
again strikes the note of faith in America: 
“Tf I knew a better country in this glorious world to-day 
Where a man’s work-hours are shorter and he’s drawing 

bigger pay; 

If the Briton or the Frenchman had an easier life than mine, 
I’d pack my goods this minute and I’d sail across the brine. 
But I notice when an alien wants a land of hope and cheer, 
And a future for his children, he comes out and settles here.” 


“No Room for Hate” sets forth what some 
of us feel ought to be said particularly at this 
time, so it is well to quote it here: 
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“We have room for the man with an honest dream, 
With his heart on fire and his eyes agleam; 

We have room for the man with a purpose true, 
Who comes to our shores to start life anew, 
But we haven’t an inch of space for him 

Who comes to plot against life and limb. 


“We have room for the man who will neighbor here, 
Who will keep his hands and his conscience clear ; 
We have room for the man who'll respect our laws 
And pledge himself to our country’s cause, 

But we haven’t an inch of land to give 
To the alien breed that will alien live.” 


But perhaps of all the hundreds of poems 
that Guest has written in order to set forth 
this great flame of faith in American ways and 
traditions “A Patriotic Creed” best sums up 
the whole: 


“To serve my country day by day 

At any humble post I may; 

To honor and respect her flag, 

To live the traits of which I brag; 
To be American in deed 

As well as in my printed creed. 


“To do my best and play my part, 
American in mind and heart; 

To serve the flag and bravely stand 

To guard the glory of my land; 

To be American in deed, 

God grant me strength to keep this creed!” 


A third flame that he has kept burning like 
a beacon light is the flame of a tremendous 
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faith in home and home love, which is the very 
foundation of our American life. 


Tue Hymns or HoME 


Guest is Riley reborn, and Eugene Field 
come to sing again the song of home and chil- 
dren and wife. * 

He who sings the hymn of home sings to 
myriad hearts who, answering, sing his songs 
back to him again in love and sympathy and 
understanding; and before the poet knows it 
he has sung his way into a vast audience, and 
his friends are uncountable. So has sung 
Edgar A. Guest. 

For example, I had never heard of Edgar A. 
Guest. A woman into whose life had come a. 
grievous sorrow introduced me to him. Ina 
day all that she had and loved was snuffed out 
—a husband and a little child—and she herself 
so badly injured by the automobile accident 
that she was on the operating-table when her 
loved ones were laid away in God’s Green 
Cre, 

She it was who a year later brought to me, 
and gave to me, “A Heap O’ Livin’,’ Guest’s 
little book. She had found such comfort in 
it. She had found in this poet-preacher’s heart 
a singing something that sounded like the voice 
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of her own little son; and she had heard in 
this poet’s shouting something that sounded 
like the hurly-burly, hilarious, happy humor, 
home-humor of her own husband. And she 
wanted me to share this joy, this. new-found 
joy with her. 

Friend Edgar Guest, tell us your creed! 

Answer: 


“To live as gently as I can: 

To be, no matter where, a man: 

To take what comes of good or ill, 
To cling to faith and honor still: 
To do my best and let that stand 
The record of my brain and hand: 
And then, should failure come to me, 
Still work and hope for victory! 


“To have no secret place wherein 
{ stoop unseen to shame or sin: 
To be the same when I’m alone 
As when my every deed is known; 
To live undaunted, unafraid 
Of any step that I have made; 
To be without pretense or sham 

’ Exactly what men think I am.” 


And to further amplify that creed our poet 
sings elsewhere of his idea of “True Nobility”: 


“Who does his task from day to day 
And meets whatever comes his way, 
Believing God has willed it so, 

Has found real greatness here below. 


“Who guards his post, no matter where, 
Believing God must need him there, 
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Although but lowly toil it be, 
Has risen to nobility. 


“For great and low there’s but one test; 
’Tis that each man shall do his best. 
Who works with all the strength he can 
Shall never die in debt to man.” 


It is good to know that the poet’s creed is one 
that has a God in it, a God in whom he trusts. 
It is good to know that it is a thoughtful, kindly, 
human creed, as he says in 


“A lot of bitter thoughts I’ve had 
To silence fellows and to flay ’em, 

But next day always I’ve been glad 
I wasn’t quick enough to say ’em.” 


Not a bad lesson for all of us to learn and 
keep it as a part of our living creed for contact 
with everyday life. 

And as a contrast with the unhappy thought 
suppressed—which is in itself good philosophy 
—there is a better positive philosophy expressed 
in“‘The Finer Thought” of his creed, and that 
is, instead of thinking the harmful thought 
and having to suppress it, just think the happy 
thing: 

“How fine it is at night to say: 
‘I have not wronged a soul to-day. 
I have not by a word or deed, 
In any breast sowed anger’s seed, 


Or caused a fellow being pain; 
Nor is there on my crest a stain 
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That shame has left. In honor’s way, 
With head erect, I’ve lived this day! 


“*This day in honor I have toiled; 
My shining crest is still unsoiled; 
But on the mile I leave behind 
Is one who says that I was kind; 
And someone hums a cheerful song 
Because I chanced along.’ 
Sweet rest at night that man shall own 
Who has not lived this day alone.” 


There it is; you catch the theme of his sym- 
phony at once in a poem by the title of this one 
word so precious to all—‘‘Home”’: 


“Tt takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make it home, 

A heap o’ sun an’ shadder, an’ sometimes ye have t’ roam 

Afore y’ really ’preciate. the things ye’ lef’ behind, 

An’ hunger fer ’em somehow, with ’em allus on yer mind. 

It don’t make any differunce how rich ye’ get to be, 

How much yer chairs and tables cost, how great yer luxury; 

It ain’t home to ye, though it be the palace of a king, 

Until somehow yer soul is sort o’ wrapped ’round every- 
thing. 


“Ye’ve got t’ weep t’ make it home, ye’ve got t’ sit and sigh 

An’ watch beside a loved one’s bed, an’ know that Death 
is nigh; 

An’ in the stillness o’ the night, t’ see Death’s angel come, 

An’ close the eyes o’ her that smiled, an’ leave her sweet 
voice dumb. 

Fer these are things that grip yer heart, an’ when her tears 
are dried 

Ye find the home is dearer than it wuz, an’ sanctified; 

An’ tuggin’ at ye always are the pleasant memories 

O’ her that was an’ is no more—ye can’t escape from these!” 


And who does not feel the heart-tug of that 
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summary of home; who, especially, does not 
feel it until once again the fountains of the 
heart are loosed and the cooling tears come, 
who has known what it means to lose a little 
tot, a wife, a loved one? 

And of course in his passion for home 
Brother Guest must needs have many verses on 
mother; none so abstractly great and aloof as 
Kipling’s “Mother O’ Mine,” but many more 
closely sweet and tender and like our own 
mothers. And not one of his many poems on 
mother is sweeter and more universal than the 
picture of mother singing :— 


“You can talk about your music, and your operatic airs, 

And your phonographic record that Caruso’s tenor bears; 

But there isn’t any music that such wondrous joy can bring 

Like the concert when the kiddies and their mother start 
to sing.” 


FATHER-FAITH 


And he does not forget father in his pictures 
of home. He sings of dear old father in a poem 
all his own. Guest is not the kind who would 
have a “Mother Day” in the year of his book 
and not a “Father Day,” as the last verse of a 
poem called “Father’’ will show: 


“Saw his cheeks were getting paler, 
Didn’t understand just why; 

Saw his body growing frailer, 
Then at last I saw him die. 
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Rest had come! His tasks were ended, 
Calm was written on his brow; 

Father’s life was big and splendid, 
And I understand it now.” 


Leading up to this beautiful tribute to his 
father he tells of the average plugging, hard- 
working, commonly dressed father, who didn’t 
put on much style; but when he died the lad 
understood it all—that his old father had, after 
all, in spite of his common, democratic ways, 
lived a “big and splendid” life. 

Then come the babies. Mother, father, ba- 
bies—what a marvelous and holy triology that 
is! What a triangle! When they talk in the 
papers about the “Inevitable Triangle” of the 
world’s selfish scandal—a man, a husband and 
a woman—lI always cleanse my soul by think- 
ing of this marvelously beautiful triangle of 
home: a father, a mother, and a little child. 
Guest also seems to like to wash his soul clean 
at this fountain. 

In his poem on “What a Baby Costs” he wins 
our hearts anew: 

“*How much do babies cost?’ said he, 
The other night upon my knee: 
And then I said, ‘They cost a lot; 
A lot of watching by a cot, 


A lot of sleepless hours and care, 
A lot of heartache and despair, 
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A lot of fear and trying dread, 
And sometimes many tears are shed 
In payment for our babies small, 
But every one is worth it all.’” 


Then in a tribute to Riley he sings also a 
tribute to childhood on earth and in heaven: 


“There must be great rejoicin’ on the Golden Shore to-day, 
An’ the big an’ little angels must be feelin’ mighty gay: 
Could we look beyond the curtain now I fancy we should see 
Old ‘Aunt Mary’ waitin’, smilin’, for the coming that’s to be, 
An’ ‘Little Orphan Annie’ an’ the whole excited pack 
Dancin’ up an’ down an’ shoutin’, ‘Mr. Riley’s comin’ back!’” 


Welcome, Edgar Guest, to the group of fel- 
low poets who are lighting along life’s long 
highway the flames of faith! 

Well do you deserve to walk in that holy 
company, for you have lighted the flames of 
clean laughter, and that company needs your 
presence, as the world needed big, kindly, 
grave, yet warm hearted, laughing Lincoln! 
You have made us laugh, but you have done 
vastly more than that: you have made us hold 
our homes closer to our hearts; and, higher 
than all; you have set burning in our hearts 
new flames of faith in man and God. 


-FLAMES OF FAITH FOR THE NIGHT OF SORROW 


Edgar Guest knows what sorrow is and he 
knows how dark it is when sorrow comes into 
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little flames of faith for hours of sorrow. He 
has been over that pathway before and because 
of his great human heart he has said, “It is 
very dark here, the way is hard and rough on 
the hearts of folks, and so [ll light many little 
lights along the way so that other folks who 
come may be able to see that, even through 
sorrow, the way leads right up to higher and 
finer things of the soul; and at last right up to 
the feet of God himself.” 
In a poem, “When Sorrow Comes,” he sings 
us hope sublime: 
“When sorrow comes, as come it must, 
In God a man must place his trust. 
There is no power in mortal speech 
The anguish of his soul to reach, 


No voice, however sweet and low, 
Can comfort him or ease the blow. 


“He cannot from his fellow men 
Take strength that will sustain him then. 
With all that kindly hands will do, 
And all that love may offer too, 

_ He must believe throughout the test 
That God has willed it for the best. 


“We who would be his friends are dumb; 
Words from our lips but feebly come; 
We feel, as we extend our hands, 
That one Power only understands 
That truly knows the reason why 

So beautiful a soul must die. 
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“We realize how helpless then 

Are all the gifts of mortal men. 

No words which we have the power to say 
Can take the sting of grief away— 

That Power which marks the sparrow’s fall 
Must comfort and sustain us all. 


“When sorrow comes, as come it must, 
In God a man must place his trust. 
With all the wealth which he may own, 
He cannot meet the test alone, 

And only he may stand serene 

Who has a faith on which to lean.” 


Guest has a deep and an abiding sympathy 
for religious things. He is truly religious and 
spiritual at the heart of him. And conse- 
quently he finds God at the core of things. It 
is good to read his poetry for that reason. He 
puts religious faith in the language of the folks 
of the world—a thing that all preachers are 
not able to do. He voices for unnumbered 
folks their belieis—and he does not voice these 
beliefs in ancient, outworn theological phrase- 
ology, thank God! Ina simple verse which he 
sends forth under the title of “When We Un- 
derstand the Plan” he says some things that 
have been said a thousand times before by 
theologians, but things which nobody has un- 
derstood. Guest makes it simple and plain: 


“T reckon when the world we leave, 
And cease to smile and cease to grieve, 
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When each of us shall quit the strife 
And drop the working tools of life, 
Somewhere, somehow, we'll come to find 
Just what our Father had in mind. 


“Perhaps through clearer eyes than these 
We'll read life’s hidden mysteries, 
And learn the reason for our tears— 
Why sometimes come unhappy years, 
And why our dearest joys were brief 
And bound so closely unto grief. 


“T reckon in the years to come, 

When these poor lips of clay are dumb, 
And these poor hands have ceased to toil, 
Somewhere upon a fairer soil 

God shall to all of us make clear 

The purpose of our trials here.” 

Often folks want to know what faith is. 
They want definitions of faith. Guest in the 
last verse of the poem which I have just quoted 
gives us something better than a definition: he 


gives us a demonstration of faith. 


FAITH IN FAITH 


It is good in a book of this kind, which deals, 
primarily, with that sublime thing which we 
call “faith,” to find a poem of that very title 
in “The Path to Home” from the fire-tipped pen 


of our poet: 


“It is faith that bridges the land of breath 
To the realms of the souls departed, 
That comforts the living in days of death, 
And strengthens the heavy-hearted. 
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It is faith in his dreams that keeps a man 
Face front to the odds about him, 

And he shall conquer who thinks he can, 
In spite of the throngs who doubt him. 


“Each must stand in the court of life 
And pass through the hour of trial; 
He shall tested be by the rules of strife, 
And tried for his self-denial. 
Time shall bruise his soul by the loss of friends, 
And frighten him with disaster, 
But he shall find when the anguish ends 
That of all things faith is master. ~ 


“So keep your faith in the God above, 
And faith in the righteous truth, 
It shall bring you back to the absent love, 
And the joys of a vanished youth. 
You shall smile once more when your tears are dried, 
Meet trouble and swiftly rout it, 
For faith is the strength of the soul inside, 
And lost is the man without it.” 


FAITH IN PRAYER 


Guest manifests his faith in prayer by pray- 
ing. 

That is as good a way as any to set forth 
your belief in a thing. Many folks believe in 
a thing theoretically, but do not practice it. 
Many folks preach Christ, for instance, but do 
not practice Christ. Edgar Guest demon- 
strates his belief in prayer by practicing prayer 
in all of its vital and spiritual meaning in his 
poems : 
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“God grant to us the strength of men, 
The patience of the brave, 

The wisdom to be silent when 
The days with doubt are grave. 


When dangers come, as come they must, 
Throughout the trying hours, 

Let us continue still to trust 
That triumph shall be ours.” 


This was written in those solemn hours of 
Easter Week in 1918, when the skies looked 
blackest for the Allies and American boys were 
being thrown into the mouth of hell to smother 
flames of destruction. And in the second 
verse of this prayer he speaks of our sacrifice 
in phrases that even now lift us to higher and 
holier heights: 

“We have foresworn our days of ease 
To battle for the right, 

To venture over troubled seas 
Oppression’s wrongs to fight. 

And we have pledged ourselves to grief 
And bitter hurt and pain, 


Then must we cling to this belief: 
We suffer not in vain.” 


And then the climax! How it leaps and lifts 
with life eternal and hope supernal !— 


“God grant to us the strength of men; 
God help us to be true 

Until that glorious morning when 
The world shall smile anew. 
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We shall be tested sore and tried, 
And flayed by many fears, 

Yet, let us in this faith abide, 
That right shall rule the years!” 


Then there is that beautifully simple prayer 
for the common days of life, wherein no war 
drums sound and no battle flags fly, and no 
great enthusiasnis are. He lifts a prayer for 
the everyday living of life: 


“God grant me kindly thought 
And patience through the day, 
And in the things I’ve wrought 
Let no man living say 
That hate’s grim mark has stained 
What little joy I’ve gained. 


“God keep my nature sweet, 
Teach me to bear a blow, 
Disaster and defeat, 
And no resentment show. 
If failure must be mine 
Sustain this soul of mine. 


“God grant me strength to face 
Undaunted day or night; 
To stoop to no disgrace, 
To win my little fight; 
Let me be when it is o’er, 
As manly as before.” 


_ Farru 1n IMMmortatity 
Most folks think of Guest as a newspaper 
poet ; but he is something more than that, some- 
thing higher than that. That was the ex- 
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perience of James Whitcomb Riley also. When 
a man makes us laugh we get to thinking often 
of him as a lesser nan than he is, and a lesser 
artist. But now that dear James Whitcomb 
Riley is dead we are discovering that he was 
truly a great religious and spiritual poet as well 
as a fun-maker for folks. Thank God for both. 

And just as it was with Riley so it is with 
Guest, who is logically Riley’s successor in 
the hearts of the folks of America. We think 
of him as a poet of our lighter moments and 
_ our home affairs, but he is also the poet of our 
eternal home and our dreams incident thereto. 
He speaks for us our -belief in religion, in 
prayer, in faith, in God, and now we hear him 
speak our dream of immortality in a poem from 


his new book, When Day is Done, a poem called 
“If This Were All”: 


“Tf this were all of life we'll know; 
If this brief space of breath 

Were all there is to human toil; 
If death were really death, 

And never should the soul arise 
A finer world to see, 

How foolish would our struggles seem, 
How grim the earth would be! 


“There must be something after death; 
Behind the toil of man; 

There must exist a God divine 
Who’s working out a plan; 
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And this brief journey that we know 
As life must really be 
The gateway to a finer world 
That some day we shall see.” 


CEA BEER” X1 
SFRICKLAND GILLILAN 


“ARE you going to include Gillilan in your 
Flames of Faith?” asked a literary preacher 
friend. 

“Indeed I am. For that man keeps faith 
alive in the hearts of a great group of men who 
never heard tell of Tennyson, or Browning, or 
Poe. He is the O. Henry of the world of verse. 
Bless his hopeful soul! Indeed, he has set 
burning several flames of everlasting faith in 
the world.” 

“All I ever think of him is in connection with 
that ‘On agin, off agin, Flannigan!’”’ 

“And I never think of him that I do not 
think of his verse ‘Forgive Me,’”’ I replied. 

“Let’s hear it!” 

“All right’: 

“Wouldn’t it be good, my brother, 
If the sun could always shine? 


If we lived for one another, 
Wouldn’t every day be fine? 


The quotations in this chapter are made with the per- 
mission of the author and his publishers, Forbes & Co., 
Chicago, and they are taken from the following books; Jn- 
cluding You and Me and Including Finnigan, 
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Life were sweeter still, believe me, 
Freer far from wails of woe, 

If those simple words, ‘Forgive me—,’ 
Didn’t choke a fellow so. 


“Were our lips not schooled to smother 
All that’s finest in the heart, 

Wouldn’t it be easy, brother, 
Aye to choose the better part? 

Oh, this world were sweet, believe me, 
Free from bitterness and woe, 

If those blessed words, ‘Forgive me,’ 
Didn’t choke a fellow so.” 


“Great! That’s genuine life philosophy. 
That’s good to live by. That makes a fellow 
want to do the thing!” said my friend, whose 
knowledge of Gillilan was limited to “On agin, 
off agin, Flannigan!” 

And the wholesome truth of the matter is 
that Gillilan lights many flames of faith in the 
world of verse, flames that light once again in 
our own everyday hearts new beliefs and new 
hopes. 

That was a homely, everyday, and yet a 
wholesome, helpful flame of faith he lit in a 
verse called “The Universal Lesson”: 


“My train pours on through the night’s black sieve— 
I feel her rumble and swerve and give. 

Yet she clings to the rails by laws divine 

Applied by cannier hands than mine. 

And she lulls me to sleep with her rythmic flow: 
‘Somebody knows something that I don’t know.’ 
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“I raise my gaze to the stars at night, 

Lending through legions of leagues their light. 
Amazed, I murmur, ‘And yet I see 

The meagerest marge of immensity!’ 

And then I whisper, with head bent low: 

‘Some One knows something that I don’t know!” 


“Astonishing! I didn’t know—” said my 
friend. 

“Sure you didn’t, for you judged Gillilan 
just as we all judge these fine fellows who make 
us laugh. You thought that there was nothing 
else to him but laughter. You didn’t read all 
that he wrote. Therefore you didn’t discover 
the gems of love and faith and hope and rever- 
ence that lie here and there buried and half 
buried behind the shale of humor and laughter 
as it tumbles down the steeps of that man’s 
rugged soul. Wash away a little of the earth 
of laughter with the tears of understanding 
and you shall find nuggets of faith, just as they 
did in California in the long ago gold days, 
bless you!” 

His attitude toward this singing man re- 
minded me vividly of an experience that I had 
with “F. P. A.” in France during the war. 

I spent a week in a certain “Port of Entry” 
with “F. P. A.” (Franklin P. Adams, of the 
New York Tribune “Conning Tower’), and 
one day as we were walking through a Y. M. 
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C. A. hut library Mr. Adams said to me: “Why 
don’t you Y. M. C. A. fellows get some of my 
books from the publishers in New York for 
your library?” 

I replied rather carelessly, knowing him only 
by his “Conning Tower” and having gathered 
the general impression that most of his writ- 
ings were nonsense: “Yes, that would be a 
good idea. The soldiers like funny stuff too, 
so your books would be most welcome to them.” 

“Ah, they’re not all so funny,” he replied, a 
bit offended. 

“F, P. A.,” like all funny writers who are 
professionally so, feels that he has a deeper 
mission than to make men laugh. Such writ- 
ers do not like to be taken just for funny men 
and nothing else. Indeed, I do not know of a 
truly great humorous writer that America has 
produced who has not had hidden deep in his 
laughter and his quips a true and _ helpful 
philosophy of life. We have all come to know 
that there was something deeper and finer than 
a laugh in Mark Twain’s books. We have all 
come to know that Irving Cobb is teaching a 
big wholesome Americanism and a big friendly, 
clean philosophy of life in all his humor. And 
so it is with Strickland Gillilan. 

He is known essentially as a “funny man,” 
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and those of us who have heard him lecture and 
read his own verse will have to admit that when 
we went home our sides ached. But this Amer- 
ican humorist has written something besides 
fun. He has written a big, fine, deep, spirit- 
ual message for us, either consciously or un- 
consciously. 


FAITH IN WoRK 


One of the outstanding themes of his verse 
is a tribute to work, and he sings the songs of 
honest labor all through the pages of his books, 
so that one gets to feeling that labor is a kingly 
thing, and worthy “‘of all acceptation.” Indeed, 
we seem to hear this good poet whistling as he 
writes, just as some of us have learned to 
whistle at our work. : 

One of the most striking things that one had 
the privilege of seeing in France during the 
war was the everlasting song in the heart of 
the Negro soldier as he went to his work, rain 
or shine, and as he went into battle. 

Gillilan seems to be singing at his work in 
“The Work is Through,” at least singing at 
the memory of it: 

“What joy to have some honest, self-supporting work to do— 


And babes to run and meet us in the dusk when we are 
through! 
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Great work that helps our fellow man, that fills the big 
world’s need— 

Some work that serves a purpose far above our human 
greed! 

Just that I want—with honest pay, the same I wish for you; 

And babes to run and meet you in the dusk when work is 
through.” 


FAITH IN LIFE 


And close akin to his love for work is its 
twin brother, his love for life and _ living. 
Somehow this poet seems like Rupert Brooke 
in the respect that he so exalts the joy of “just 
living.” He doesn’t sing in so lofty a strain 
as Brooke, but in much more human strain, in 
“The Fun of Living,’ for example, from his 
book, Including You and Me: 


““Flaven’t we had fun to-day?’ 
Thus my youngster, tired of play, 
Gurgles to me every night 
Just before his eyes go tight 
Shut in restful, dreamless sleep— 
Baby slumber, sound and deep. 


““Haven’t we had fun to-day?’ 
When God bids me go away 
From this world we so enjoy, 
May I hear him—still ‘my boy’— 
Laugh his au revoir, and say, 
“Haven’t we had fun to-day?” 


And reading the sweet, happy wholesome 
love of life that he pictures, it makes us all want 
to so play the game of life and so live that, 
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when we come to the end, we too can say to the 
Father, “Haven’t we had fun to-day?” 

This same spirit of living the day well so that 
the end may be full of hope and light is ex- 
pressed in “This Day”: 


“This is bound to be—well, say !— 
One humdinger of a day! 

It may rain, but what’s the diff? 
What would happen to us if 

It should fail to rain and then 
Clear up, cloud, and rain again? 
Whatso’er the weather be, 

This will prove, for you and me 
(As I started out to say) 

One dicknailer of a day.” 


And then he ends this homely philosophy 
of the way to live a day full to the brim 
from morning to night with this concluding 


stanza: 
“What I mean to say is this: 
Every day has some of bliss. 
Just endure with patient smile 
Things that hurt. For after while 
There will come the happiness 
That shall lighten your distress— 
Lighten it? Nay, ’twill destroy it. 
Life will change and you'll enjoy it. 
Every morning just to say: 
‘This will be one bully day!’” 


True, part of the philosophy of living the 
day to its full and fully is in learning that 
“Folks Need a Lot of Loving”: 
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“Folks need a lot of loving in the morning; 
The day is all before with cares beset— 

The cares we know, and those that give no warning, 
For love is God’s own antidote for fret. 


“Folks need a lot of loving at the noontime— 
The battle lull, the moment snatched from strife— 
Half-way between the waking and the croontime, 
While bickering.and worriment are rife. 


“Folks hunger so for loving at the night-time, 
When wearily they take them home to rest, 
At slumber-song, and turning-out-the-light-time— 
Of all the times for loving, that’s the best! 


“Folks want a lot of loving every minute— 
The sympathy of others and their smile! 
Till life’s end, from the moment they begin it, 
Folks need a lot of loving all the while.” 


FAITH IN THE BIBLE 


It is a harp he strikes constantly, this harp of 
a holy day of living. He seems to know some- 
thing of “The Book of Life” he talks so much 
and sings so much of living: 


“*There never was a trouble yet,’ I’ve heard my mother say, 
‘That wasn’t mentioned in this Book, I study every day. 
There never was a crisis in a human life, I’m sure, 

But had its prototype in this—the Book that must endure.’ 


“She doesn’t say things to me now—that mother wise of 
mine— 

At least not with the sort of voice she did. But clear and 
fine 

I hear her admonitions just as plainly now as when 

She read to me the same old things, again and yet again. 
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“And now when, in a hotel room, I take the little Book 

The Gideons—God bless them!—gave, I reverently look 

Through page on page and find therein, to my profound 
surprise, 

Full proof, through this great wonder Book, that God’s all- 
seeing eyes 


“Foresaw that day—that very day that was so ‘new to me, 
And had discoursed, through minds inspired, on all that I 
should be 


And do, throughout the crisis that had seemed to me unique! 
How marvelously down the years those wondrous pages 
speak!” 

We hear an echo of Edwin Markham’s 
“There is no time for hate, O wasteful friend; 
put away hate until the ages end” in “The 
Easier Task” that this everyday poet has writ- 
ten to make happier the everyday living and 
life of which he speaks so eloquently and ten- 
derly: 


“Year after year a man may hate his brother— 
Each waking hour with bitterness be filled. 
This hate may bring discomfort to the other— 
But, in the hater, joy is well-nigh killed. 
And so I will not harbor hate, nor hoard it— 
I’ve learned my lesson, though perchance belated. 
The honest truth is this: I can’t afford it; 
’Tis costlier to hate than to be hated.” 


FaiTtH IN FATHER LOVE 
But of all his verse there is one string in the 
“everyday-harp” that he strikes more con- 


stantly than any other; more constantly than 
the string of humor and laughter; more con- 
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stantly than the string of sarcasm; and that is 
the love of the father for a little child and 
through that of the love of the Eternal Father 
for all of us. 

Perhaps if one were asked to select from all 
of Strickland Gillilan’s poetry the one out- 
standing theme} it would be the one which | 
have just mentioned. One might call it the 
“Poetry of finding the great Father through 
the love of an earthly father.’’ One could se- 
lect from his books fifty poems with this as the 
theme, but I set down here only two or three 
that have this beautiful relationship most 
strikingly put. There is that human pulse beat 
which he calls “After School”: 


“When home from school’s long day he drifts 
And to my gaze his fresh face lifts, 

I read the tale of all the joys 

And sorrows that are every boy’s— 

I knew them once. I feel them yet, 

Through later living’s deeper fret. 

But still I hold him close and say 

‘Son, tell me all about your day.’ 


“When at life’s troublous schoolday’s close, 
Each world-worn pupil homeward goes, 
Straight to the Father’s eyes we'll raise 
Our own, prepared for blame or praise. 
He'll slip an arm around and say: 

‘Child, tell me all about your day,’ 

Not that our Father does not know, 

But only that He loves us so.” 
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That last couplet of rime and father-love 
will fling itself into our memories and our lives 
never to depart. It will abide with those of us 
who read this chapter until memory dies and 
hearts, especially father hearts, cease to look 
with love and tear-wet eyes down upon their 
sons. It will abide until God the Father ceases 
to feel a pulse-beat of love for his own, which 
means that it will abide until eternity dies. And 
there shall be no end to eternity! 


“Not that our Father does not know, 
But only that He loves us so.” 


Is it singing in your heart now? It will make 
sweet music there, and if Gillilan had written 
none other than that couplet this life of his 
would have given us much. 

And who has not been out with father for a 
walk; and who does not feel his boy-heart or his 
father-heart leaping to meet the dream implied 
in the beautiful and inspiring faith expressed 
in the poem entitled “Out for a Walk’’? 

“My tiny son walks out with me 
Along the sweet suburban road— 
Has many a cheery scout with me 
While chattering our own love code; 
He finds a reddened leaf perchance, 
A gaudy butterfly’s lost wing, 


A stone from which the sun’s rays glance, 
Or some such childish-cherished thing. 
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“We are but children, walking out 
With father. All the things we find— 
Gems now, but later viewed with doubt— 
We bear to him, love, strong and kind, 
And say: “These big, safe hands of thine 
Can take much better care than we 
Of these—our treasures—rare and fine; 
We trust, dear God, our all with Thee!’” 

He seems to find no relationship of life quite 
so sweet as this relationship, this comradeship, 
this love of the big father of earth and the son; 
and always he links the theme with the earthly 
son and the heavenly Father. 

And thus it is, that Strickland Gillilan lights 
some of the most brilliantly burning flames of 
faith that gleam on the hillsides of hope. We 
see them burning there most brightly when the 
world is darkest. They are not ornamental 
flames. They are just common everyday can- 
dles, with dirty finger-marks on them, as if 
children had reached tiny, baby hands to them. 
They are candles that just common folks can 
afford to have. But they flame! Thank God, 
they flame with a great faith! 

They flame with faith in work, just com- 
mon, homely, everyday toil, and the glory and 
glow of it. And this is a thing that we greatly 
need in these days. 

_ And they flame with faith in life, a father- 
faith—faith in the Bible and faith in love. 


Gi vb eR ATT 
AMOS R. WELLS 


A FEw years ago I visited that tree-shadowed 
fount where the Sacramento River suddenly 
leaps to birth from the womb of earth, as 
dawn breaks over the wondering world in 
Oriental lands—suddenly, swiftly, surely, re- 
freshingly, beautifully. 

Off a few miles away old snow-haloed 
Mount Shasta loomed in its white and stately 
splendor. At our feet, out of a deep spring, 
some twenty-five feet deep and that wide from 
lip to lip, gushed a stream of water. This crys- 
tal water comes from an underground river 
which runs from Mount Shasta and at last 
shoots forth into the white light of California 
sunshine to form the source of the beautiful 
Sacramento River. 

As I give myself the pleasure of interpreting 
the poetry of Dr. Amos Wells in this chapter | 
feel very much as I felt the first time I ever 

The poems in this chapter are from The Collected Poems 


of Amos R. Wells, editor of The Christian Endeavor World, 
and are used by permission of the author and the publishers. 
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stood before this gushing fountain of snow- | 


white water. So here, also, I stand in the 
presence of a gushing fountain of crystal- 
white poetry, a stream of poetry which has 
leaped from the Shasta of all religious verse- 
writers of America; a stream which has, for 
years, like the beautiful Sacramento, watered 
and refreshed a great valley of humanity with 
its sweet waters of purity. 

No finer poet for these pages could be found 
in America than Dr. Amos Wells, he who has, 
for many years, lighted flames of a great faith 
in all things worth while to spiritual wayfaring. 

He has set these glowing and constant lights 
along the religious highway of life like some 
great prophet-poet lamp-lighter of ancient 
days. 

He has lighted flames of faith in the church 
and the phrases of the church, in the preacher 
of the living word, in prayer, in faith itself, 
in the Bible, in Christ the Saviour; and in God 
the great Father heart. 


FLAMES OF FAITH IN THE CHURCH 


One of the things that we like about Dr. 
Wells is his interpretation of the spirit of the 
old landmarks of church life such as his poem 
on “The Prayer Meeting”: 
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“We meet—one another, and friendship expands 
As eye catches eye and as hands welcome hands; 
The touch of good fellowship thrills to the soul, 
And each is inspired by the zeal of the whole. 


“We meet—the dear Saviour, unseen, and unheard; 
We leap to the vision, we feed on the word; 
His presence, so loving, so wise, and so strong, 
Is felt in each moment of prayer and of song. 


“We meet—our ideals; exulting to see 

The grace that our living might blessedly be; 
We burn with the joy of that promised delight, 
And spring to achieve it in heaven-born might.” 


It has been rather a strange thing that more 
poets of the religious press have not tried to 
interpret these great functions and institutions 
of the church. One looks for such poetry in 
vain until he runs across Dr. Wells and finds 
such poems as the one above and as the one on 
“A Sunday Song” which I here quote: 


“A hush is in the shining sky, 

A hush is on the golden sands, 
O God on high 

Fair Nature folds her hands. 


“A hymn is in the hearts of man, 
High praises, jubilant and free. 
Great Artisan, 
Thy creatures worship Thee. 


“From quiet lanes where men have trod 
Through centuries of holy ways, 
Our fathers’ God, 
Their children sing Thy praise. 
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“And here in my poor life, above 
The daily turmoil harsh and grim, 
O God of love, 
Hear Thou my Sunday hymn!” 


And no less does this poet set flames burn- 
ing which light up the glories of the functions 
and institutions of the church, but he also has 
a sacred regard for the beautiful old phrases of 
the church, such as is wonderfully set forth in 
“A Living Hope”: 


“T like the sweet, old-fashioned phrase: 
‘A living hope in Christ’; 

How many saints of other days 
It gloriously sufficed? 


“*A living hope-—why, then it breathes, 
And fashions kindly speech; 

With cheery song its life enwreathes, 
With courage dares to teach. 


““A living hope’-—why, then it walks, 
With steady steps and swift, 

Where beggars crouch and evil stalks, 
And brings the needed gift. 


“*A living hope’—it labors then, 
It laughs, and pitying, sighs; 

It lives the life of earthly men, 
It lives—and never dies!” 


He pictures in “Three Measures” how far 
God can remove one from sin if one will let 
God do so: 
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“Of all things far, I love the best 
The distance from the east to west; 
For by that space and all within, 
God’s mercy parts me from my sin. 


“And best, I love, of all things high, 
The space between the earth and sky; 
For by that height beyond all ken 
God’s love exceeds the love of men. 


“T love, of deep things undefiled, 

A father’s pity for his child; 

For by that depth, so far, so clear, 
God pities all that faint and fear. 


“OQ Father, Father, endless kind, 

I thank Thee for my human mind, 
But chief of all my praise shall be: 
That mind cannot encompass Thee!” 


FLAMES OF FAITH IN THE PREACHER 


Few poets seem to have found anything to 
inspire flights of poesy in the preacher. But 
why not? one pauses to wonder; for is not the 
high and holy task of the preacher also that of 
poet, prophet, seer, shepherd, sower, father, 
brother, host, and helper? It seems that poets 
might find a theme therein. But few have. 

Dr. Wells has seen deeper than some, into 
the high challenge of the holy task of being a 
preacher; and in one verse interpreting a 
preacher’s task he sends forth a challenging 
admonition in “Preach to Them”: 
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“Preacher, facing needy souls, 
Do not dare ignore them, 
While God’s faithful thunder rolls, 
And you preach—before them; 
Rather, finding out their need, 
Piercing through and through them, 
Though they shrink and though they bleed, 
Preach your sermons—to them! 


“It is easy tb parade, 
Fling your knowledge o’er them; 
Preaching sermons study-made; 
Pompously—before them; 
But the sermons that will bless 
Through and through and through them, 
From your heart to theirs—no less— 
Are the ones preached—to them!” 


Then in another strong verse which he calls 
“The True Preacher,” he gives an interpreta- 
tion of the high calling of a messenger of God, 
a poem that has seldom been equaled for its 


full 


breadth of sympathy and understanding: 


“He sees one thing, the preacher, king of souls; 
Sees with a single vision, undistraught 

By policies or pleasures; sees his God 

Longing in pity forth to wretched men; 

Sees it in trembling, for he knows himself; 
Sees it in courage, for he knows his God; 

Sees it in agony of brother-love, 

And seeing, speaks! With hush of soul he speaks, 
So sure he knows his weakness, grasped by God! 
Not as a braggart with a smirking feint 

Of worthlessness, looks sidelong for applause; 
Not as the canting bully, bludgeon-voiced, 
Doubles his fisty words; nor flabbily; 

A feeble thought limping on flaccid phrase; 
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Nor like those errant, busybody tongues, 
Now chattering heavy politics, and now 
Flipping, tip-deep in science, now agape 
With poets for the moonshine, and now big 
With tumid, half-quotations, half-absorbed.” 


And then comes the magnificent contrast 
that this poet makes between the flabby-souled 
preacher and the true man of God: 


“Not thus will he, the preacher, king of souls, 
Win his large, worthy Kingdom! He will speak 
-Forthright and plainly, with a human sense 

Of comradeship, yet will his thought be drawn 
From ample spaces where men’s feet are few! 
He will speak sunnily, yet all aflame! 

He will know doctrine but as moving life, 
And life as stayed in doctrine! In the streets 
He will pick up his sermons; by the plow, 

In kitchens and in factories, at school, 
Beside the puzzled schoolboy, in the shop!” 


And how we thrill to his further picture of 
the places where the true preacher will find his 
sermons! 

“Where men are stripped for trade’s unending race, 

And by the solemn couch where all must end; 

“He has one word; beneath his lightest chat 

Or boldly on the surface burning still 

Through all the days—one word: ‘Eternity!’” 


This poem sets a flame of fire burning in the 
preacher’s heart; a flame of a great and sublime 
faith reborn in his own calling; and his own 
call to the ministry! 
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A FLAME OF FAITH IN FaitH ITSELF 


We have noted in these chapters that several 
of our poets have sung the sublime song of 
faith in faith itself: among these being Edith 
Daley, Edna Saint Vincent Millay, Angela 
Morgan, Frederic Lawrence Knowles, and 
Anna Hempstead Branch! Now comes Dr. 
Wells to sing for us the song of faith in faith: 

In “A Song of Faith” he sings this gospel of 
good news: 


“Oh, the fog is abroad, 
And the landscape is marred— 
But the sun’s in the east, 
And the mist will soon quiver and rise, 
And dissolve in the green of the wood and the blue of the 
skies, 
For the sun’s in the east! 


“Not a song of a bird 

Or a child-note is heard— 
But the sun’s in the east! 

But a thrill will soon break from the trees, 

And the merriest babble of children join carol with these, 
For the sun’s in the east! 


“Now arouse thee, my soul, 
In the gloom and the dole— 
For the sun’s in the east! 
What to thee though the darkness be dumb? 
There’s a music, a splendor, a heaven of glory to come, 
While the sun’s in the east!” 


“His Miracle’ is an exposition of this same 
full and triumphant faith: 
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“He read how faith, the merest grain, 
Whirling a mountain to the sea, 
Transforms a peak into a plain; 
And long he prayed that this might be. 


““But first,’ a Voice said, ‘you will find 
A frowning, lofty pyramid; 
An ugly doubt within your mind, 
Remove that mountain!’ And he did. 


“*Then next,’ the Voice said, ‘toss aside 
From off your spirit’s continent 

The monster mountain peak of pride!’ 
So to the sea his pride was sent. 


“*And last,’ the Voice said, ‘bid depart 
That peak that towers to the sun 
And makes a midnight in your heart; 

Your ignorance!’ And it was done! 


““Now, now,’ the Voice said, ‘work the spell; 
Command the Alps into the sea!’ 
‘I’ve had enough of miracle; 
Those mountains may remain!’ said he.” 


Another picture of faith in a friend’s faith 
is an approach to the idea of faith that we sel- 
dom meet with in prose or poetry and it is 
heartening to hear this new note; heartening 
to see this new flame along the way of life in 
a verse called “Pray for Me!” 


“On faith’s mysterious heights you stand, 
And reach and grasp the Father’s hand. 
Oh, with that access, bold and free, 
Place a petition there for me!” 


Two verses follow this claim to the rights of 
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faith through a friend’s prayers, and then comes 
the climax in this poem on faith: 


“Still for myself, I'll work and pray, 
And toil along my blundering way; 

But doubled all my strength will be 
If you, O friend, will pray for me!” 


\ 
A FLAME OF FAITH IN PRAYER 


' Following this thought of faith in faith, one 
makes the transition easily from faith in faith 
to faith in prayer, for somehow the last four 
lines, just quoted, link faith and prayer closely 
together for us. But even if that were not done 
so smoothly and sweetly in rime and rhythm, a 
poem called “Exclusions,” especially the first 
few lines, would set a high and holy place for 
prayer: 
“If I would talk with God, my hasty tongue 


Must hold itself for that high converse pure, 
As one who has appointment with a king.” 


Those three lines place prayer on high and 
holy heights. That magnificent phrase with 
which Dr. Wells interprets prayer ought to 
sing its way into the hearts of all who pray, 
like the music of the winds in a giant Sequoia: 
“As one who has appointment with a king!” 

Then, again, in a poem which he calls “Re- 
building,” there is a quatrain which begs that 
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when Jehovah builds that house for the human 
soul, he build in it a room for prayer: 


“Insert a closet dedicate to prayer 
That I may meet Thee there; 

And build a workshop, whereso’er it be, 
That I may toil with Thee!” 


Prayer flames this poet lights everywhere, 
for faith in prayer is a luminous thing to him, 
a thing which glows in the dark like radium, 
sending off its bombardment of radium rays to 
illumine life. This is his faith in prayer; such 
faith as he sings in a poem called “Pray!” 
which is both a challenge and an admonition: 


“Pray! for earth has many a need; 
Pray! for prayer is vital deed; 
Pray! for God in heaven hears; 
Pray! for prayer will move the spheres! 
Pray! for praying leads to peace; 
Pray! for praying gives release; 
Pray! for prayer is never lost; 
Pray! for prayer well pays its cost! 
Pray! for prayer is always power ; 
Pray! for every prayer’s a flower ; 
Pray! for prayer the Saviour finds ; 
Pray! for prayer creation binds! 
Pray! for every prayer is gold; 
Pray! for prayer is joy untold; 
Pray! for praying frees from care; 
Pray! for Jesus joins your prayer!” 


Bishop William A. Quayle has a book called 
The Climb to God which is a beautiful book of 
prayers; every pulsing prayer of which is a 
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step in the altar stairs, up which one may 
“climb to God”; and Dr. Wells, in this single 
poem, has built us a set of altar stairs in the 
prayer room of life; up which we have climbed 
to the feet of Jesus. 


A FLAME OF FAITH IN THE BIBLE 


One of the beautifully simple and lasting im- 
pressions of reading this poet’s versifications is 
an impression of a love that he has for the 
Book of books, the library of God, an impres- 
sion which lingers like some sweet perfume 
along a spring highway when locust trees are 
in bloom. This impression is sent forth from 
a cluster of biblical love blossoms in such a 


poem as “The Sufficing Bible”: 


“When I am tired, the Bible is my bed; 

Or in the dark, the Bible is my light; 
When I am hungry, it is vital bread; 

Or fearful, it is an armor for the fight. 
When I am sick, ’tis healing medicine; 
Or lonely, thronging friends I find therein! 


“Tf IT would work, the Bible is my tool; 
Or play, it is a harp of happy sound; 
If I am ignorant, it is my school; 
If I am sinking, it is solid ground. 
If I am cold the Bible is my fire; 
And it is wings, if boldly I aspire! 


“Should I be lost, the Bible is my guide; 

Or naked, it is raiment rich and warm; 
Am I imprisoned, it is ranges wide; 

Or, tempest-tossed, a shelter from the storm. 
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Would I adventure, ’tis a gallant sea; 
Or would I rest, it is a flowery lea! 


“Does gloom oppress? The Bible is a sun. 
Or ugliness? It is a garden fair. 
Am I athirst? How cool its currents run. 
Or stifled? What a vivifying air! 
Since thus Thou givest of Thyself to me, 
How should I give myself, great Book, to thee!” 


In a poem called “The Bible I Remember” 
Dr. Wells sets flaming in our hearts new lights. 
He blows with mighty breath like the breath of 
dawn; and the smoldering flames of old lights 
which have died down in the night, flare up 


again into a mighty flame of love and memory 
in the Old Book: 


“T know it all is waiting, 
The wisdom and delight, 
Rich glories of Isaiah, 
Ezekiel’s Pisgah sight; ~ 
Splendors of Jeremiah, 
And Moses’ calm address; 
The towering flames of Amos, 
Hosea’s tenderness. 


“T know that I can reach them 
In half a minute’s time— 
The teaching of the Sages, 
The Prophet’s role sublime; 
The wars of mighty monarchs, 
The journeyings of Paul— 
But the Bible I remember 
Is my Bible, after all!” 


“A query, poet man, did you say?” 
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“Yes, a query if you please, gentle reader.” 

“What may that query be that makes thee 
stop us on the rushing, busy highway of life?” 

“T put it in the words of the title of a poem.” 

“Say on, our poet-prophet!” 

“Have you found the Bible?”: 


“Have you found the Bible 
That Josiah found? 

Have you delved for treasures 
In that holy ground? 

Have you proved its pledges 
Gloriously true? 

Have you found the Bible? 
Has the Book found you? 


“Have you found the Bible 
Reaching to your heart? 
Has it touched the fountain 
Where the teardrops start? 

Has it bathed your spirit 
In its cleansing dew? 

Have you found the Bible? 
Has the Book found you?” 


There are two other verses to this swinging, 
singing challenge; the third of which I omit 
and quote the last: 


“Have you found the Bible 
Ever giving light? 

Does it cheer the darkness 
Of the gloomy night? 

When the troubles thicken 
Does it pull you through? 

Have you found the Bible? 
Has the Book found you?” 
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A FLAME oF FAITH IN CHRIST THE SAVIOUR 


All of the flames of faith that this poet 
lights along the way are clearly burning flames 
which light up large spaces on each side of the 
road; but the flame of faith in Christ the 
Saviour flares out from a high peak of faith 
and love; and lights up a whole valley where 
folks live! 

In a verse which the poet names ‘“Christ’s 
Words” one sees the glow of a great light and 
feels a great warmth of soul: 

“The words of Christ are fruitful seeds, 


Springing up in lovely deeds. 


“The words of Christ are lamps aglow, 
Showing travelers where to go. 


“The words of Christ are shining goals, 
Beckoning courageous souls. 


“The words of Jesus mountains are, 
From whose tops we see afar. 


“The words of Jesus are a fleet, 
Loaded with the finest wheat.” 


Other couplets complete this poem, but I have 
quoted enough to let the reader feel the warmth 
of love that leaps from “the lamps aglow’’ of 
which the writer speaks in the third line of the 
poem. 

One leaps up to meet the next interpretation 
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of Christ-Hope. One runs toward it with eager 
arms and heart, though its title is “Death and 
Lite 

“Still the heart and stay the breath— 

There’s a deeper death than death! 

There’s a death where living soul 

Yields to deadly sin’s control; 

When bengath the devil’s arts, 

Love, the light of life departs; 

When the body, moving still, 

Bears about a lifeless will. 

And the spirit, formed to rise 

Ever-growing in the skies, 


Is a dead and empty seed. 
This, ah, ‘this is death indeed!” 


But hope still shines! There is hope lighting 
her light of faith up yonder on the hills, and 
one true light on the single hill of Calvary, 
which the concluding stanza of this poem makes 


US SEE: 
“Hear the resurrection cry: 
Dying, yet you shall not die! 
Christ is He that conquereth 
All this deeper death than death; 
Christ from out of mortal strife, 
Won this higher life than life— 
Wins it through eternity, 
Just for you, and just for me!” 


And in that verse Hope is on the hills! 


FLAMES OF FaItTH IN Gop 


Yes, hope is on the hills in the poetry of this 
man of God; hope in all things good and true, 
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hope in all things high and holy; hilarious, 
happy, hope of heavens that are and the 
heavens to come. But the highest hope of all 
flames in the human heart when Wells talks of 
God. 

From the beginning of this chapter we have 
been climbing to God; as one climbs the Ledge 
Trail of Yosemite to Glacier Point. 

There is not a foot of the way up the Ledge 
_ Trail at Yosemite that is not beautiful, for in 
that climb one can see the Yosemite Falls, the 
Bridal Veil Falls, old El Capitan; and gradu- 
ally as he climbs he comes into view of the Half 
Dome, the Cathedral Spires, Cloud’s Rest, Mir- 
ror Lake, and the beauties of the green Merced 
itself circling through the valley. 

So it has been with this poetry: as we have 
climbed the trail to God we have seen much of 
beauty on the way; and the way has been 
lighted for us; lighted with flames of faith in 
the church, in the preacher, in prayer, in the 
Bible, in Jesus the Christ and at last we have 
completed the “climb to God.” 

Now we are at the top of the Ledge Trail, 
and we are looking down from that far height 
of glory. 

Yonder to the east are forty mountain peaks, 
girdled and crowned with snow; a mighty, 
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massive range of virginal purity and beauty. 
Below us we see the entire stretch of the 
Yosemite with every sparkling, tumbling falls; 
with every stream and lake, with every moun- 
tain cliff and stately tree; with far flights of 
dream and beauty; and we are filled with a 
sense of wonder that cannot be imprisoned in 
mere words. | 

So we feel about this last division of interpre- 
tation of the poems of this man, Wells; for we 
have come up to the feet of God and our eyes 
are blinded with reverence. 

In eight couplets called “‘Purposes’’ he etches 
God’s face, like the glaciers cut into the breasts 
of time long ago: 


“Deeply and long the sap must flow 
Ere the merest layer of elm can grow. 


“Many a wave’s recurrent shock 
Is needed to smooth the tiniest rock. 


“Thousands of leaves must fade and fall 
To make the mold by the garden wall. 


“Thus, as the patient seasons roll, 
Slowly is fashioned a human soul. 


“Purpose and failure and purpose still, 
Steadily moved by a quiet will— 


“Layer on layer in sturdy way, 
Hardly seen the growth of a day— 
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“Times of failure, and fear and fall, 
But one strong tendency through it all— 


“God and purpose and sun by sun 
Reach the stars before they are done!” 


The poet pictures God ‘Like a Shepherd” in 
one quatrain: 


“My sins are like a wandering 
In deserts drear and cold; 
But God is like a Shepherd kind, 

And God is like a fold.” 


Or, God is pictured in “The Measure of 
God” as one worthy of adoration: 


“Tf God were less, oh, vastly less, 
I still would praise His name, 

So little of Him, I confess, 
Have I yet learned to claim. 


“Tf God were more, oh, vastly more, 
So bold am I through grace 

I still would venture to adore, 
And press to see His face. 


“But, whatso’er is dreamed or taught, 
I surely know that He 

Is far too little in my thought, 
Too great for scorn of me!” 


In a wonderingly simple verse called ‘The 
Mouth of God” he sings: 


“God’s mouth, it is a wondrous thing, 
As all good folk may see; 

It tells the robin what to sing 
And guides the searching bee. 
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“Where morning-glories first unclose 
It greets them with a kiss, 

It breathes a blush upon the rose, 
A balm on clematis. 


“Tt thunders to the mountain peaks, 
It shouts above the gale, 

It prattles to the sunny creeks, 
And whispers to the sail; 


“It prompts the lover’s timid tongue 
With dear and winsome art, 

It smiles the happiest among 
Men of a simple heart!” 


“Above the Heavens” gives us some idea of 
the far-wonder of the reach of God-love: 


“Above the gold the sunbeams fling 
With bird-songs drifting through, 
God’s glory is a richer thing, 
And sweeter singing too. 


“Above the azure wide and high, 
The steady, candid blue, 

God’s glory is a vaster sky, 
Illimitably true. 


“Above the faintest, farthest star 
In distant chaos wrought, 

God’s glory, infinitely far 
Transcends our feeble thought. 


“Yet God’s rich glow, and God’s great song, 
And God’s vast heaven of blue; 

And God’s far starlight ages long, 
Comes down to me and you!” 


The following quotation is so simple that a 
“wayfaring man though a fool need not err 
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therein” in his understanding of it, for every 


child knows what the three scientific instru- 
ments are through which Dr. Wells makes us 
see God, challenges us to know God: 


“My soul shall be a telescope, 
Searching the distant bounds of time and space, 
That somehow, I may image as I grope, 
Jehovah’s power and grace. 


“My soul a microscope shall be, 
In all minutest providences keen 
Jehovah’s patient thoughtfulness to see, 
And read His love between. 


“My soul shall be a burning-glass, 
That diligence to worship may succeed, 
That I may catch God’s glories as they pass, 
And focus to a deed.” 


And so one feels as he walks through the 


green fields, the shady woods, the wide rivers, 


the snow-white mountain peaks of the poetry 


of Dr. Amos Wells as he himself says he felt 
in “The Walk”: 


“T took a walk in Holy Writ 
Upon a pleasant day; 

And sweet the blooms that bordered it 
And fair the shining way. 

It led me to a meadow wide 
By homes of cheery men; 

It led me where the waters glide 
Soft in a mossy glen; 

It brought me to an orchard rare 
In fragrant lanes outspread, 

And healthful fruits were glowing there 
With savory gold and red, 
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It led me to a mountain height, 
Above the gleaming land, 

The farms and cities all in sight, 
And all of heaven at hand; 

And when the evening stars were lit 
I found the homeward way; 

Oh, dear, the walk in Holy Writ 
Upon a pleasant day!” 
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